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ENGLAND. | 

Statistics. A prize essay by Mr. Laing, publish- | 
ed in Chambers’ Edinburg Journal, contains these 
statements in relation to England: 
The united annual incomes of the people are esti- 
mated at £290,000,000 to €310,000,000, little more | 


than two years of which would pay off the nationa! | down the freebooters under Beeja Khan, who had | 1844. 


debt. Accumulated savings can scarcely find an_ 
outlet. In the course of about six years, 1,700 miles 
of railway have been completed at a cost of £54,- 
000,000. The length of navigable canals in Fng- | 
land exceeded 2,200 miles. The number of inhabit- | 
ed house in Great Britain is 593,911, being nearly 
double the number in 183f. The value of British 
produce and manufactures annually exported, has | 
risen, in the course of the last fifteen years, from 


about £35,000,000 to upwards of £50,000,000. In| 


‘complicated state of the affairs of Cubul would, it 


'chiefs which was to take place 


uncle, named Ittur or Utter Singh, escaped into the 
Sikh states, protected by the British. After seven 
months’ residence, he went back on the 30th of April, 
and joined the party under Cashmeera Singh and Pe 
shora Singh, both sons, (though of minor ranks), of 
old Runjeet Singh. They proceeded to attack Heera 
Singh, and a bloody conflict took place, in which 
Heera was said to have been wounded. Httur Singh 
was considered by some of the partisans of Heera 
as being supported by the British, and they, there- 
fore, have threatened to invade the territory of the 
latter, to revenge theselves on those who had coun- 
tenanced the proceedings of Ittur Singh. 

Arrcuans. The threatened movement of the no. 
torious Khan on Peshawur had not taken place. ‘Phe 
position of his father, Dhost Mahomed, was by no 
means satisfactory; his age, his infirmities, and the 


was thought, induce him to 1esign his sovereignty 
into the hands of Ackbar. 

Scisve. The news from Scinde extends to the | 
10th of May. Sir Charles Napier agen tee? | 
i arations for eeting © © belo 
ing preparations for the m . the 44k of Mes. 
when it is said that upwards of 17,000 of them. would | 
attend, each having an unarmed attendant. Thirty | 
thousand men assembled to deliberate, would pre- 
sent an odd appearance. It was supposed: that sir 
Charles had some important measures to propose to 
their attention. In Upper Scinde, where genera]’ 
Simpson, (who was to be succeeded by gen. Hunter) | 


commanded, nothing remarkable had occurred. Pre- 


. ; Poe, 
parations were going on for the purpose of putting: 











acquired new strength in consequence of the Unsue: | 
cessful attempt made by the force under captain | 


Tait and lieutenant Fitzgerald to storm Poolajee. | 


The Bengal troops had arrived at Sukkur, where | 
they were making arrangements for locating them. 


‘selves. Gen. Hunter was expected there from Fe- | 
,rozepore. 


Great expectation was entertained respecting the | 
meeting of two large corps of troops, which are to} 
be collected towards the months of August and Sep. 


— LLL GLEE LL LLC 


Tue Mexican Navy at present consists of, 
The steamer Guadaloupe, 4 gans—oost 069 
The steamer Montezuma, 8 guns, “ 414,602, 

Those two steamers were built and fitted in Eng-. 
gland for the Mexicans, and are now refitting for- 
them at New York. ; 

The remaining part of the navy consists ef the- 
following vessels: 





Steamer Regenerador 7 guns. 
Brig Gen. Santa Anna 9° = 
Brig Mexico 7 mB 
Brig Tempoalteca im, . ** 
Schooner Aguila 7 
Schooner Libertad. 4 4 
Pilot boat Morales ba 


In all 63 guas. 

The government has contracted for. some floating. 
batteries, in the United States, which are to be used 
for the defence of the Castleof Ulloa. [Express. 








NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Dr. William Collins, of Portsmouth, Virginia, has 
been appointed by the president of the United States 
first auditor of the treasury, in the place of Tully R. 
Wise, esq. deceased. 





—--- 


Consut. The president of the United States has 


‘recognised John Leppien as consul at Hanover for 


the port of Philadelphia. 





U. S. Treasury. Treasury department, July 30, 
The following statement, published in com- 
pliance with the provisions of the 6th section of the 
act of congress entitled ‘“‘an act making appropria- 
tions for the civil and diplomatic expenses of gavern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1845,. 
and for other purposes,” 1s made out as correctly as 
it can be done from the returns received and it is be- 
lieved will be found to vary little from the fact on 
the adjustment of the accounts for the 2d quarter; 
1844, 

The receipts into the treasury for the quarter end- 


1834 there were consumed 35,127,000 Ibs. of tea, | tember on the Sutlej, the one to the west to be com:| ing the 30th June last, from all sources, were as fol- 
22,779,000 Ibs. of tobacco, 7,000,000 gallons of wine, | manded by general sir C. Napier, and the other near} lows: 


and 3,825,000 cwts.of sugar. In the same year, 
there were used 39,814,000 bushels of malt, and | 
36,190,000 gallons of British spirits. On the! 
Ist of January, 1831,the United Kingdom owned | 
21,983 vessels, having a tonnage of 2,724,104; up- | 
wards of 3,000,000 tons of this shipping leave port | 
annually. Since 1820, upwards of 60,000,000 of| 
British capital have been invested: in foreign loans. | 
CUBA. 

By the arrival of the barque Rapid, from Havana, 
the New York Sun has received papers up to the 
rth ult. The most interesting item of intelligence 
of this arrival is the publication of facts developed 
by the investigations into the origin and objects of 
the late consprracy among the blacks. to get posses- 
sion of the island. The report of the military com 
mission, occupies six closely printed columns of the 
Diario de la Habana of the 15th ult. Mr. Turnbull, 
late British consul in Cuba, and now residing in the 
British Island of Jamaica, is openly accused of in- 
stigating the slaves to insurrection, with a design to 
overthrow the white government and-open the way 
for England to ‘‘divide and conquer” that fertile and 
valuable possessiun. It appears to have been a des: 
perate plot to rehearse the bloody and. atrocious 
scenes of the St. Domingo massacre, in which Bri- 
tish emissaries figured so conspicuously. Among the 
persons punished. for participation in the conspiracy, 
we notice five English names, viz: Andrew J. Dodge, 
condemned to death, Daniel Quelis, Joseph Dustis, 
and Lewis Degal, transported; John Gisbert, to be 
placed under surveillance. 

INDIA. 

Tre Ponsavs. A bloody fight is stated te have 
taken place on the 7th of May between Heera Singh, 
the present prime mieister, and a party of the sons 
of Runjeet Singh, who are opposed to him, led on by 
Ittur Singh, a chief of considerable influence. In 
September last, when Ajeet Singh had murdered the 
then king, Shere Singh, and the prime minister Dhy- 
an Singh, he was himself slain in a fight with Heera 
Singh, who avenged the death of his father, Dhyan, 


'Ferozepore, by sir Hugh Gough. 


|to Ferozepore and vicinity, £170,000, have excited 


The disturbed | 
state of the Punjaub is calculated to hasten the mo. | 
vements of the British India movements in that di- 
rection. The attempis lately made to corrupt the | 
fidelity of the British sepoys. and the large sums sent 


a strong wish for punishing the unprincipled chief, 
of Lahore. The large force of 80,000 men wag, 
therefore ordered, and it was thought lord Ellenbo. 
rough and sir C. Napier would undertake the con. 
quest of the Punjaub; the former ts a diplomatist and 
a politician, and the latter is a general. 

In Gwalior there were intrigues fomented by the 
queen Dowager against the British and the regent’s es | 
tablished there; but a caution and a threat had been | 
given on the part of the supreme governmen'. The | 
ancient capital of Candeish, called Burhanpore, had | 
been ceded to the British, and was taken possession of 
by the troops from Mhow and Aszerghur. The ocen- 
pation of it by the British is satisfactory to the inhabi- 
tants, as it was going to ruin under the Mahratta yoke. 

One of the freebooting chiefs of Boghilkund has haa 
his castle levelled to the earth, and is himself a prisorer 
in consequence of his refusal to obey the orders of. the 
supreme goveriiment. 

Trinipap. The scheme to promote free immigra- 
tion into Trinidad from the Coast of Africa, by send- 
ing a transport to convey passengers thither from 
Sierra Leone, having failed, has been abandoned. 

MEXICO. 

The U. S. Revenue Cutter, Woodbury, arrived at 

N. Orleans on the Qlst ult. from Vera Cruz, with 








despatches for government from the American 
charge, at Mexico. She left Vera Cruz on the 12th, 
News. of the rejection of the Texas treaty by, the 
U: S. senate which reached there on. the 10th, gave 
great joy, and was forwarded by express to Mexico. 
American business revived immediately. 

After a warn debate the Mexican congress ac- 
ceded to Santa Anna’s requisition for 30,000 men and 
four millions of dollars, to carry on the war against 
Texas. Orders were issued for all officers on leave, 
to report immediately for duty. General Canalizo 
is appointed commander-in-chief, aad Gen. Woll the 





by ordering all the family of Ajeet to be butchered. 
One boy of nine years was allowed to live, and an 
AVI Vol.—Sig 23. 





'eecond in command. 


From customs 
‘© Lands 
‘© Miscellaneous sources 
‘¢  Treasuvy notes per act 1842 


$8,471,090 00 
505,500 00 
50,000 00 
25,000 00 


$9 046.500 00 
The payments made during the same period were: 
On account of civil, mis- 
cellaneous and foreign 
intercourses $1,280,778 69 
On account of army, in- 
cluding miscellaneous $1,216,978 20 
On account of Indian 





department 95,249 44 
On account of fortifica- 

tions 145,752 41 
On aecount.of pensions 234,998 75 





1,692,979 80 
1,300,481 25 
537,808. 65 


1,063,983 24 


@5,866,030 63 
GEO. M. BLBB, Secretary of the treasury. 


On account of navy 

On account of interest and public debt 

On account of reimbursement and in- 
terest on treasury notes 





Legation TO Cuina. Hon. Caleb Cushing writes 
as follows to the N. York Commercial Advertiser: 

I arrived here safe and well in the Brandywine, on 
the 24th ult., and Mr. Webster the same. We tarry 
here until the monsoon will permit us to proceed 
north towards the ‘‘Heavenly court.” 

Our country and. cquntrymen are in high favor in 
China;.and if nothing adverse occurs to interrupt my 
endeavors, | am confident of success in negotiating 
with this government. 

The newspapers will have informed you that Dr. 
Bridgeman and Dr. Parker are joint interpreters of 
the legation, It ought to be understood in addition 
that Dr. Bridgeman is chaplain of the legation in 
title and in fact. I have deemed it essential to have 
religious services performed at the residence of the 
legation every Lord’s day, and shall adhere to the 
practice so long as my mission lasts, 
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I have had a very interesting journey to this place 
through part of Egypt, Arabia, and India, and hope, 
if I live to return e, to bring with me some fruits 
of my expedition, in knowledge and experience, if 
nothing else. 

I am diligently employed in the studies and cor- 
respondence of the legation, so that no time is lost 
by the sojourn at Macao. lam, very truly and re- 
spectfully, yours, &c. C. CUSHING. 





Vores ror Preswenr. The following is a state- 
ment of the votes given at different times for candi- 
dates for the presidency: z 


1828 Adams 507,412 Jackson 642,096 

1832. H, Clay 228,561 Jackson 707,107 
Harrison i, 

1836 White 736,736 Van Buren 762,149 
Webster 


1840 Harrison 1,262,763 Van Buren 1,126,137 





Mepaus. List of national medals presented to the 
Nationa! Institute by Franklin Peale, chief coiner of 


-the mint of the United States, 1844. 


Presidential series. The dies of this series were 
constructed for the department of Indian affairs. The 
medals.are usually struck in silver. Dies of presi- 
dents Washington, John Adams, and Harrison have 
not been constructed, 

1. Jefferson. 4. J.Q. Adams. 

2. Madison. 5. Jackson. 

3. Monroe. 


Military series. Army. The two first of this series 
are in honor of revolutionary services, and were ori- 
ginally struck soon after the close of that war, the 
remainder in honor of services during the late war. 


6. Van Buren. 
7. Tyler. 


1. Gates. 6. Porter. 1}. Shelby. 
2. Morgan. 7. Brown. 12. Harrison. 
3. Scott. 8. Ripley. 13. Croghan. 
4. Miller. 9. Macomb. 


5, Gaines. 10. Jackson. 
Navy. All of this series were struck in honor of 
services during the late war. 


1, Hull. 7. Elliott. 13. Cassin. 
2. Jones. 8. Burrows. 14. Warrington. 
3. Decatur. 9. McCall. 15. Blakely. 


4. Bainbridge. 10. Lawrence. 16. Stewart. 

5. Perry. 11. Macdonough. 17. Biddle. 

6. Perry’screw. 12. Henley. 

Electrotype series. This series has been copied from 
the medals, the dies of which were constructed in 
other countries or are Jost. The medal voted to Capt. 
Stewart has not been recovered. 


1. Washington. 5. Captors of 8. Preble, 
2. Wayne. Andre. 9. Jones, 
3. Fleury. 6. Howard. 
4, Col. Wash- 7. Greene, 

ington. 


Additional series. State of Pennsylvania to Perry; 
inauguration, Van Buren: Visit to the mint, T'yJer.— 
Whole number 49. 


ARMY. 

The commander in chief Gen. Scorr, and suite, 
are on a tour of inspection on the upper lakes. 

Survey. The St. Augustine News of the 13th 
inst. states that Lieut. Buake has received orders to 
commence the survey of a railroad route across Flo- 
rida, from Jacksonville to Cross Keys. 

THE NAVY. 

The United States brig Oregon, commander Piercy, 
sailed from Pensacola for N. York on the 14th ult. 

The frigate Potomac, ship Vincennes, and brig So- 

, the 15th inst. 
On the same day the French corvette La Brilliante 
arrived at Pensacola from Campeachy, also, the VU. 
States brig Lawrence, Gardner, from Norfolk. 

The Madisonian states, that Lieut. Junius Bayze, 
U. S. navy, of the Washington navy yard, is about 
to leave that station for the Port Mahon, mm the Me- 
diterranean, as naval storekeeper, under the act of 
congress passed at the late session, dismissing the 
present civil incumbents and authorising the appoint- 
ment of officers of the navy. 

Tue Sioor or War Prymourn. A gentleman 
resident at Gibraltar, under date of May 13, 1844, 
writes to a friend in Boston: “In my long experi- 
ence at this great rendezvous for vessels of war of 
alj nations, I have never visited one to compare, 
when taken as a whole, with the Plymouth. Our 
governor, with the head of the artillery, visited her 
during ber stay here, and their opitions, 1 am happy 
to say, confirm me in this conclusion. And not only 
did their expressions of commendation extend to the 
ship itself but to her gallant commander, whose man- 
ly and obliging conduct won the esteem of all who 
made his acquaintance. 
of by gone days, anda noble hearted man.” 





Steam wavy. England and France. “The gov- 
ernment of this country have for a long time been ac- 
tively sensible to the probability of ‘a war with 
France; and, exercising a wholesome and discreet 
judgment, have made suitable preparation to 
meet any emergency (hat-may arise. The hostile par- 





In him I recognise a friend | 


ty across the water seem to be resolved to lose no 
oportunity for provoking this country to enter the 
arena of battle. Numerous demonstrations have 
been made by them, and we have reason to believe 
thatour ministers have received important intelli- 
gence of intended acts:of aggression, which they 
purpose meeting with promptitude and energy. A 
gentieman of great abilities, and high in office, has 
recently made a tour of inspection to the outports, in 
order to survey the mercantile steamers capable of 
carrying heavy metal, and we understand that 32 
pounders, and long traversing guns, with all the ne- 
'cessary fixings for mounting, stores, ammunition, &c. 
jare to be collected in depots, at the seaports, for 
those vessels that are able to bear them; so that in 
the course of a few hours (every requisite being in 
previous preparation) a most formidable and over- 
powering steam navy will be able to cover the ocean 
in all directions. Our steam-frigates are to carry 
84 pounders, which will do fearful execution two 
miles distant at point blank range.” 
[London United Service Gazelle. 











| STATES OF TILE UNION. 
| New York. Public schools. The editor of the 
New York Commercial, after having made examina- 





public school society has been for some years on an 
average about $4 50. By calculations recently made 
it is ascertained that for 1842, the expense was 
$4 42, and for 1843, $4 22. 

“The excess of 1842 over the year 1843 was for 
carpenter’s work done on some of the _ buildings, 
which amounted to $2,500. The above estimate in- 
cludes teachers’ salaries, books, stationery, sewing 
' materials, all articles used in cleaning the buildings, 
‘fuel, repairs, and all incidental expenses. 

In 1841, as appears by a document before the sen- 
ate, $2 75 is stated to be the cost per pupil—includ- 
ing only teachers’ salaries, and leaving, of course, 
only $1 69 as the cost of the remaining items. At 
that the cost per scholar through the districts of the 
state was $3 35 for teachers’ salaries only, and for 
eight months of the year, while the public school 
society’s pupils, cost but $2 75 for twelve months. 
| Up to 1843 the cost per scholar, including supplies, 
| &e. as above, was only $1 G9, and up to that date 








{ 


no building had been erected with the state school | 
_a few days ago, and we learn that others will also be 
held in the town of Olive and in this village. The 


| moneys. 
| The calculation for 1843 will be found the more 


le 





of steam engines, stables, bathing houses, &c., &., 
supplied with water is 1,987. There are 600 free 
hydrants, and 1,500 fire hydrants. 

Resistance of tenants in Rensselaer. We regyet to 
learn that the sheriff of Rensselaer county, in at- 
tempting to serve certain process on the tenants of 
Wm. P. Van Rensselaer, esq., has been résisted and 
the power of the law set-at defiancee 

We understand that yesterday the sheriff, attended 
by his deputy, Mr. Allen, of Lansingburg, and 
civil posse of some 75 citizens, proceeded from Troy 
for the purpose of serving declarations in ejectment 
upon tenants of the Manor in the towns of Stephen- 
town and Sandlake. When the posse arrived at 
Alps Corners, in the town of Stephentown, they 
were met by about 100 men, disguised as Indians, 
armed with muskets, pistols, hatchets, and other wea- 
pons. ‘The men surrounded the posse, unhitched the 
horses from their teams and turned them loose. They 
then demanded and obtained from Deputy Sheriff 
Allen his papers, which were immediately burnt, and 
the deputy anda Mr. Eastman, of East Nassau, 
were tarred and feathered; some of the men stand- 
ing over them and threatening them with personal 
violence in case they made the least resistance. The 
remainder of the posse only escaped similar treat- 
ment by a promise to leave the town forthwith 
which they did and al] returned t6 Troy. 

The infection spreading. The impunity with which 
the tenants of Rensselaer manor have been permit- 
ted to set at nought their own voluntary obligations 
and the laws, has produced the natural consequence 
of stimulating to like insubordination and contempt 





tions, states that.the cost for each scholar to the| 


of law eisewhere. 
| The Kingston Ulster County Journal gives this ac- 
count of Indian outrages in Schoharie, Green, Dela. 
ware, and Ulster. 

The anti-rent movement. The opposition to the 
_payment of rent by those who occupy the lease-land 
in the counties of Schoharie, Green, Delaware, and 
Ulster, as well as in Rensselaer, is progressing. The 
tenants of these lands are acting with an earnestness 
which mast soon result in some definite and final 
settlement of this vexed question. They seem de- 
termined that the whole matter should be under- 
stood by the people, and for this purpose associations 
have been formed inthe sections of the country 
'where the Jands lie. Frequent meetings are also 
_heid for the purposeof concentrated action and effi- 
cient organization; and to arrive at correct conclu- 
/sions in the matter, they are having printed in 
_pamphlet form the original patents. ‘These public 
| meetings are not confined alone to the immediate vi- 





| cinity of the lands, but extend far beyond them. 


A meeting was held in the interior of Shandaken 


economical, as it appears that more than 8,000 of the | Speakers who address this meeting are said: to pos- 


pupils were inthe advanced studies of grammar, | S€8s great ability. 
| sition tothe paymentof rent,dress in Indian fashion, 


geography, astronomy, and arithmetic, some of therm 
to algebra, geometry, book-keeping and trigonome- 
try, and requiring more expensive provisions for 
books &ce. ‘This does not include 6,000 in elementa. 
ry geography and first rules of arithmetic.” 

The Buffalo Advertiser says: A state co:nmiltee 
of school superintendents is now in session at Ro- 
chester. The subjects of discussion are text books, 
course of study, school discipline, modes of teaching, 
&e. An earnest debate has been had upon a resolu- 


The tenants who favor the oppo- 


as faras possible, in a uniform style—wearing most- 
ly frock-coats, either of red or some bright color, 
_with a beltaround the waist containing a scalping 
| knife, pistol, &c.; a false-face cut out of leather, 
-and caps ornamented in various ways. When as- 
isembled in large numbers, it is said they make a 
| very imposing appearance. On the 4th of July a 
|large meeting was held at Pine-Hill Glove, which 
was addressed by several speakers. The number in 


tion disapproving and recommending the discontinu. | 2ttendance was represented to have been about 5000. 


ance of corporeal punishment in schools. For our 
part we should be willing to trist that matter to the 
discretion of the teachers, 
so far as to become an abuse, but in the present state 
of public sentiment we think there is more danger 
of a child being injured by lack of correction than 
by its excess. In the pursuit of knowledge a few 
itkustrative cufs will occasionally be found highly 
usefu! in quickening the apprehension. How many 
grown up men can say they have heen flogged when 


. +44 n . | 
they did not deservei’ A few cases may possibly 


dwell in their remembrance, but. on the whole we 
venture to say that, even under the old dispensation 
of school masters who believed in fundamental in- 
struction, where they were flogged once unjustly 
they escaped a dozen times when they richly deserv- 
edit. The debate on the subject was finally closed 
by the adoption of the following judicious resolu- 
liom 

Resolved, That the substitution of moral for physi- 
cal punishment be recommended to teachers to be 
adopted as rapidly as the preservation of good order 
and the best interests of the schools will allow. 

Croton Aqueduct. ‘ihe Jength of pipes laid down 
inthe city of New York for distributing the Croton 
water is 150 miles. ‘The amount of water rents re- 
alized for the year ending ist May, 1844, was $82,- 
626. The water is used by 4,932. private dwellings, 
which pay from $5 to $25 per annum; the average 
| rate per annum, for dwellings is $12. The number 


| Atthe meeting were 300 tenants, in their Indian 
idress. The blowing of an ordinary dinner horn is 


Flogging may be carried | the signal by which they assemble, and itis forbid- 


den to be blown for any other purpose. 


We will briefly state the claim of the ténants, 
without expressing any opinion respecting its jus- 
tice. They consider the rents enormous, and offer 
to purchase the landsat a fair value, provided a 
good title can be given. The lands were grants 
| from the sovereigns of Great Britain when we were 
her colonies. The patents for these lands are not 
satisfactory to the tenants, and here would seem to 
be an insuperable barrier to a settlement at the out- 
set; but the legislature, in the opinion of some, can 
confirm these grants, as well as render the terms by 
which they are leased Jess odious, and more in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of our mstitutions. - Could 
this be done without a violation of contracts, it 
would doubtless be for the public good, both in put- 
ting an end tothe difficulties which now seem to 
threaten a disturbance of the peace of the state, as 
well as multiplying the products of agriculture and 
securing to labor amore just reward. As yet, no 
forcible resistance has been made or overt act com- 
mitted; and we trust that nothing of the kind wall occur. 
/The'prevaience throughout our country of move- 
ments regardless of law and order, is a serious 
cause of alarm to the friends of popular govern- 
ment. Let then, those engaged in this business be 








careful, lest they sully the honor of the state, while 
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seeking to attain what they believe are their just, 
rights. A calm but decided course, is ever the best 
means of attaining and securing them. The lease 
lands in Delaware.and Ulster, are mostly held by 
Messrs. Armstrong, Livingston, Robinson, and Ma- 
dame Laussat. 

New Jersey. HM appeare by an official report to | 
the state convention of New Jersey, that there were | 
652 judges of the county courts in this state, and | 


1,395 justices in the several counties. | 


Groraia. The state convention met on the 24th | 
June, at Milledgeville, and unanimously adopted the | 
following ticket of presidential electors. 

For the state at large. | 

Josern Henry Lumpxin, of Oglethorpe. | 

Joex, Crawrorp, of Early. 

For the congressional districis: 

Ist District—W. P. McConnell, of Liberty. 

94 Distriet—Thacker B. Howard, of Muscogee. | 

341 District—C. L. Strong, of Bibb. 

4th District— R. A. T. Ridley, of ‘Troup. 

5th District—David Irwin, of Cobb. | 
6th District—Charles Daugherty, of Clarke. 
7th District— William C. Dawson, of Greene. | 
8th District—C. J. Jenkins, of Richmond. | 

The resolutions of the national whig convention | 
were adopted by the Georgia convention, and one. 
approving the nominations of Clay and Frelinghuy- | 
sen. A central committee of ten was appointed to_ 
prepare an address to the people of Georgia. | 
RE CELT OE LE 














TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


| 
| 
ComMMERCE AND NavyIGATION OF THE U. Srares. | 


The annual statements of the secretary of the trea- 
sury on the commerce and navigation of the United | 
States, for the three quarters ending June 30, 1843, | 
when according to late law, the new fiscal year ter- 
minated—shows the exports of domestic produce, as 
compared with the former years, to present the follow- 
ing result: 
Exports from the United States. 
1841. 1842. 1843. 











The Sea 2,846,851 2,283,010 2,112,548 | 

“* Forest 6,264,856 5,518,262 3,351,909 
Agriculture 16,737,462 16,472,424 10,919,602 
Tobacco 12,576,703 9,540,755 4,650,979 | 
Cotton 


103,441 
450,503 


Other agriculture 
Cotton prints 


81,470 
385,040 


White 

Twist 43,503 37,964 

Other cotton 303,701 250,361 232,774 | 
Coin 2,746,486 1,170,754 107,429 | 


Other manuf’tures 7,654,050, 6,799,167 2,131,176 | 








Total, 106,382,232 92,969,996 77,793,782 | 


The above are domestic exports only. ‘Phe total | 
amount of exports was $84,364,480, of which $6,552.- 
697 were foreign articles. Of domestic articles. 
$60,107,310 were exported in American vessels, and’| 
$17,685,964 in foreign vessels. Of the foreign arti- | 
cles, $4,945,817 were exported in American vessels, | 
and $1,606,880 in foreign vessels. The imports du- | 
ring the nine months ending 30th June, 1843, have | 
amounted to $64,754,799; of which there were im- 
ported in American vessels. $49,971,875, and in fo- | 
reign vessels $14,781,924. 1,143,523 tons. American | 
shipping entered, and 1,263, 083 tons cleared from | 
the ports of the United States. 534,752 tons foreign | 
shipping entered, and 523,949 tons cleared during the 
same period. 

The registered tonnage, as corrected at 
this office, is stated at 

The enrolled and licensed tonnage 

And fishing vessels at 


1,009,375 01 
1,076,155 59 
73,142 32 





Tons 2,158,202 92 
Of registered and enrolled tonnage, 
amounting as before stated, to 


2,085,460 60 
There were employed in the whale 








fishery 153,474 86 
The total tonnage of shipping built in 
the United States during the nine 
months ending on the 30th June, viz: 
Registered 7,275 32 
Enrolled 36,342 45 
Tons 43,717 77 | 





CommerciaL Recuiatrions.—Nerw ZeaLanp. De- 
partment of state, July 26,1844. Information has been 
received at this department from the United States 
consulate at the Bay of Islands, New Zealand, that 
the governor of that colony has been pleased to per- 





mit, at its instance, American whale ships to land 
their cargo of oil in the ports of New Zealand, for 





exportation either to England or the United States, 
thereby giving the ships an opportunity of refitting, 
without the delay or exposure of returning to the U. 
States. 





CommerciaL Srares. anp Crries. The growth of 
our states and cities in commercial rank must at all 
times be of interest, but a correct statement of their 
comparative business can only be ascertained hy the 
reports of the secretary of the treasury. The amount 
of tonnage owned in the three leading commercial 
ses, New York, Massachusetts, and Maine, com- 
pared with the amount as shown by the report of 
39th Sept. 1842, is as follows: 

June 30, 1842. Sept. 30, 1842. Inc’se. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 

New York 557,631 513,785 43,246 
Massachusetts 495,298 494,889 409 
Maine 286,274 281,425 4,849 


Showing an increase in New York nearly eight 
times as large as that of Massachusetts and Maine 
together. 

The following table shows the amount of tonnage 
of the different leading ports, with the increase du- 
ring the time included in the report: 

June 30, ’43. Sept. 30, °42. Inc’se. In. p. ct. 


New York 496,965 459,474 37,491 8.16 
Boston 202.599 193,502 9,097 4.70 
Philadelphia 104,349 100,641 3,699 3.67 
New Bedford 100,081 98,520 1,561 ¥.58 
Baltimore 74,825 75,099 274: loss 

Portland 56,172 54,531 4,640 3.00 
Bath 51,401 48,639, 2,742 5.66 
Waldoboro’ 50,434 56,194 5,760 loss 9.75 
Barnstable 41,450 43,027 1,577 loss 3 66 
New London 35,391 35,773 382 loss 

Nantucket 34,342 32,048. 23294 7.15 
Salem 33,917 34,311 394 loss 1.14 
Belfast 33,823 33,176° 647 1.95 


From this table it will be seen that the tonnage of 
New York state has increased in the nine months 63 
per cent, and that of Maine 2 per cent, while Massa- 
chusetts remained nearly stationary. If the city of 
New York alone is taken, the increase in her favor 
is still more striking, her net gain being 8.16 per 
cent—while the net gain in the twelve districts enu- 
merated above, is only 1} per cent in the same time. 
The places that show an increase, rank thus:—New 
York 8.16 per cent; Nantucket, (Mass.) 7.15; Bath, 


per cent loss. 


In ine building of vessels the state of Maine stands 
first, New York. second, and Massachusetts third. 








No. vessels built. Tonnage 

Maine 71 15,120 
New York 124 13,268 | 
Massachusetts 40 9,974 
Total 235 38,3982 


Or more than half of all the tonnage built: in the | 


United States during the periods of time ineluded in 
the report. [N. ¥. Express. 

New York Banks. The free trade journals are 
endeavoring to create an impression that the banks of 
New York are in 9 weak condition. The Express 
furnishes the following: 


A statement of the leading items of the banks of | 


the city of N. York from July ’41 to May ’44; shows 
that there has never becn asafer business. ‘The items 
stand as follows: 


Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposites. 
July, 1841 30,975,266 6,294.456 4,265,205 





_— 





Jan. 1842 29,780,735 3.905.561 4.245.772 11,986,275 | 
July, 1842 29,709,537 5,280,032 3.743.835 ——— 
Jan. 1843 29'579,088 7.279.566 4.631.353 15,452,541 
Aug.“  36514.332 12,965,944 5,308,525 231475,641 
Nov. “ 36,734,936 debiaizal 
Feb. 1844 41,121,427 8,435,938 5,354,834 23,306,907 


May,“ 42,129,817 8,485,563 5,894,438 25,000,757 

This certainly does aot show a very bad state of 
things, and until a change comes over the New York 
banks the eroakings of the Post are rather prema- 
ture. The secret of the fears of the Post, however, 
is the fact that the Great Western took out $25,000 
in specie, ‘and perhaps, as it says, some trifle beside 
that no mention was madeof. In the spring of 1837, 
before the great crash and suspension of specie pay- 
ments consequent upon our great foreign indebted- 
ness, the export of specie was largely made in flour 
barrels and other equally barmless packages. It may 
be so now to some extent at least.” 

EXCHANGE SPECIE OR BILLS ON LONDON. 

From the New York Shipping and Commercial List. 

The following calculation prepared by a gentle- 
man of this city skilled in matters of this kind, will, 





ee . - Sree ree sone om 





we believe, be found accurate and interesting to many 
of our readers. The-table shows ata glance at what 
rates of exchange shipments of sovereigns are pro- 
fitable. It will be seen that sterling exchange is 
now below the specie point, even could sovereigns 
be bought at $4 83. Shipments of silver to France 
are made when it is unprofitable to ship to England, 
as the French Assayists have the art of extractinga 


minute portion of gold from silver coin which more 
than pays the costs of extraction: 











5,000 sovereigns purchased at $4 85 $24,250 00 
Charges packing, freight to Boston, &c. 4 50 
Marine Insurance at ! per cent, 121 25 
Policy 125 
Total cost in New York $24,377 00 
Value of the same in London £5,000 00 
Less charges in London, freight 
at 3 per cent. £18 15 0 
Primage, 5 per cent. 018 9 
Landing charges, postages, &e. 1 163 
Commission, } per cent. 25 0 0 
— 46 10 0 
Net proceeds, cash £4953 10 0 
Add interest of 63 days, at 4 per cent. 34 13 5 





Against which shipment may be drawn £4988 3 5 
at sixty days, sight, which, to produce the above 


‘amount of $24,377, laid out for sovereigns, would 


establish the exchange on London at $109 95 per 
cent. 

By the same calculation, we find that sovereigns 
purchased at $4 83, 4 85, 4 85, 4 87, 4 88, make 
an exchange of $109 50, 109 73, 109 95, 110 18, 
110 41, and 110 63. 
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COTTON CROP—-NEW COTTON. 





on 





The immense accumulation of the cotton of the. 
last crop in American hands, holding on under a be- 
lief that the crop was far shorter than it has turned 
out to be, and that prices in Europe must, of course, 
go. up, made it finally indispensable to crowd it on to 
the foreign market in a much shorter space of time 


than was profitable tous. The British manufactures. 





and capitalists had an advantage in the contest so 
\long maintained, whether prices should‘or should not 


54.330; 7.593. (Maine) 5.66; Boston 470; Philadelphia 3.67; Port- | advance, in the immense surplus stock of the previ-. 
bad tt nee twee ie Tha ‘land 3.00; Belfast, (Maine,) 1.95; New Bedford 1.58. | ous year, which was still in their watehoudes: Sel. 
358,415, Those places which show a diminution of tonnage, | dom deficient in sagacity, they combined as one man, 
2,324,829 2,297,964 2,575,049- are Waldoboro’, (Maine,) a loss of 9.75 per cent, | torestrainspecuiationand baulk the Yankees, andjhav 
57,312) Barnstable, (Mass.) 3.66 per cent, and Salem 1.14 ing by far, the longest purse, our cotton folks have 


suffered in the conflict. It would have been as well 
lor better to let the crop goon to market as fast as it 
came to hand. Jt was a want of correct information in 
| this country, as to the actual extent of the crop, which led 
our planters and cotton dealers into a course which: 
_has cost them in this case, some millions of doliars,. 
Some expedient for obviating this in future,— 
should be sought for and adopted. We have no 
doubt but that a plan might be devised, by which 
very fair estimates of the extent of a crop could be 
made out soon after it matured; estimates not left in 
the hands of the buyers or sellers, as they now ate— 
(we mean the speculating buyers and sellers who lay 
themselves out to make fortunes by their “‘onerations”’’ 
—but estimates derived from an honest review and 
| faithful summing up of the condition of the fields 
|and other contingencies incident to the ecrop.— 
If we mistake not the product of the British grain 
crop is now ascertained to a considerable exactitude. 
Why not our cotton creep, and our grain. crop too, be 
as accurately ascertained? If it cost a few thousands 
to do it, how many millions might be saved by the 
knowledge it could impart?—Speculation, monopoly, 
extreme prices, would all be in a great measure pre- 
vented. Precaution is mentor to prudence, he 
hints we adventure are for the consideration of ag. 
|ricullurists particularly. ‘Their getting a fair equi- 
table price for what they produce, depends very 
much upon an accurate knowledge of the extent of 
production, compared with demand. Speculators 
make it their business to acquire this knowledge as 
far abead of otiers as possible, and contrive to pock- 
et immense sums upon the vacillations which it is 
their business to keep up in prices. Let all hands un- 
derstand at once as near as the nature of the case ad- 
mits, how much of an article is produced, and how 
much of it is required to satisfy demand in any given 
direction, and the vocation of the speculator is taken 
from him; to honest dealers, men who are satisfied with 
a living profit on receiving from those who have, to 
supply at a fair price those who want, are left the le- 
gitimate operations of trade. 


The immense amount of cotton shipped within the 
last few months, leaves the stock now on hand in the 
country little if any above the average on hand at 
this period of former years; and below an average, if 
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we take into the estimate the increase of the domestic 
demand. Prices consequently here are firm, at rates 
heretofore quoted, and the business now doing in the 
artiele is principally to supply actual consumption; 
and so affairs wall probably continue to the termina- 
tion of the crop now nearly exhausted, and with it, 
the surplus of the memorable crop of the year pre- 
ceding. 

But now comes on the crop of 1844. 

The extent of the crop pitched we have no data 
whatever for estimating, not even a surmise have we 
met with. Being then fully at large to make our! 
own guess, at a venture, we think it not unlikely that | 
about the usual appropriation of Jand and labor, has 
been. devoted this season to the culture of cotton in 
the United States, allowing of course for the usual 
increase in population, which will be more than bal- 
anced by the increased demand and maiufacture of 
the article: We perceive no indications of other 
occupations superceding cotton cultivation where it 
has Saba cultivated in this country. Nor is there 
even as much apprehension of a competition else- 
where. Egyptian cotton, as wellas the cottons of 
India, are less looked to by Europeans, than they 
were three years ago. The South Americans are 
too much occupied among themselves with their 
‘‘coffee and pistols,” and Western Africa is nol yet in 
the cotton market—except as a purchaser. Texas 
produces as yet little over 100,000 bales. 

This view of the field, if correct, leaves us nothing 
but success or failure of our own crop, to look to, as 
likely materially to affect the prices of the growing 
erop. The British will not have the heavy surplus 
of a preceding crop in hand to help them to keep 
down the market. Even if the product of the crop 
should turn out to be as heavy as that of 1842,—the 
accumulation of domestic demand, of which we have 
so many indications, will leave nothing beyond the 
average they annually require. 


We have from time to time registered the statis- 
tics of cotton so fully, that our readers have only to 
refer to previous pages or volumes for ali the mate- 
rial data that we have met with, towards keeping 
them posted up as to this leading item of our pro- 
ducts. Information as it transpires will be strictly 
attefided to and chronicled: 

The Mobile papers of the 20th ult., furnish gra- 
tifying accounts of the prospect of the crop: 

“From all partsof the cotton region we continue 
to receive accounts of the most faverable character | 
in regard to the growing crop. .Throughout middle | 
and south Alabama the prospects for an abundant 
yield were never more promising; and from the facts 
that present, the season is at least three weeks in ad- 
vance of the last, we have thus some data, deemed re- | 
liable by many who have paid attention to the subject, | 
upon which to found an estimate of a large crop for | 


Mobile as well as for the country. A comparison | 


for a ser.cs of years of ihe blooming of the cotton: 


plant and the first appearance of frost, will show that | 
an early blooming indicates a late irost and conse. | 


quently a large crop. The annexed table will ilius- | 
trate this positien, from which it will be seen that in: 
the short-crop years, but a little over four months in- | 
tervened from-bloommg to the first frost, and that in_ 


the large crop years the average was more than five | 
months. 























Cotton in bloom. ‘Killing frost. Crop. 

1836—June 4 Oct. 14 1,422,930 | 
1837—May 28 Oct. 27 1,804,497 
1838—June 14 Oct. 7 } 360,532 | 
1839— Vay 24 Nov. 7 2,177,835 
1840—June 6 Oct. 17 1,634,945 
1841—June 10 Oct. 20 1,684,211 | 
1842—May 20 Oct. 27 2,379,460 
1843—June 9 Nov. 3 probably 2,000,000 
1844—May 31 en 


The Mobile Herald states, that intelligence from 
the interior of Alabama represents the-crop as vigor- 
ous beyond example. 

The Mobile Planters’ Price Current, of the 20th of | 
July, makes similar representations. 

New corron. The New Orleans Bee, of the 23d 
July, announces the arrival at that market, on that 
day, of the first bale of cotton of the new crop. It 
was from the plantation of A. Doherty, esq., of West 
Felecianna, La., consigned to J. B. Byrne & Co. 

Three additional bales reached New Orleans the 
same day, in the steamer Bunker Hill, from Vicks. 
burg, Miss. One was from the plantation of Gov. 
MeNutt, one from the plantation of Dr. Bird, and 
the other from that of Mr. Davis. 

The first bale which reached N. Orleans last year, 
was on the 17th of August. 

‘The annual report of the secretary of the treasury 
on the trade and commerce of the country, for the 
fiscal) year ending the 30h June, 1843, just publish- 
ed, exnibits the fact, that thouzh this counury sup 
pled foreigners with 262,000 ,0U0 pounds more of 
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O00 less money for it. The immense crop of thal 
year, exceeding that of any former year, so over- 
stocked the market that prices of course went down 
so as to make this vast difference. The following is 
an abstract from the report, showing the compara- 
tive quantities and value. 
184}. 1842. 1843. 
7,254,099 7,515,079 


Sea Island, 6,237,424 





Upland, 523 966,676 577,462,918 784,782,027 
Total Ibs., 530,204,100 584,717,017 792,297,106 
Value, $54,330,341 47,593,464 49,119,806 


Besides the extra quantity of the article suddenly 
thrown into the market, a considerable share of this 
difference in value must be assigned to the fact, that 
in 1843 the Europeans having exhausted this country 
of specie, and soon after refused st credit, people here 
applied the remedy, that is, purchased less and de- 
manded specie for the balance in trade. Europeans, 
of course, would not give as much in specie for 
cotton, 4 they had been giving in goods. Their 
goods prior to the tariff of 1842, was reset down at 
European valuation, by the treasurers. In 1843 the 
cash, or cash valuation was substituted, for the old 
credit system of duties. This made a vast difference 
in footing up amounts. 

A very serious diminution of the quantity of cotton 
that would have been produced for market this sea- 
son, will result from the late dreadful floods of the 
western waters. It is too early to be able to furnish 
anything like an accurate estimate of the extent of 
that loss. The Concordia (La.) Intelligencer, of the 
13th July draws a gloomy, and we fear a too faithful 
picture of the effect of the flood, so far as developed 
in that section. 

“So far as we have been able to learn up to the 
present moment, nearly the entire surface of the two 
Arkansas countries has been flooded; al! the back 
and interior lands of Carroll parish—say one half of 
Madison; near one half of Tensas; one third of the 
eastern front of Catahoula and Franklin—taken col- 
lectively, mostly in Franklin. Of the interior crop 
of Concordia, we cannot as yet offer a probable esti- 
mate; several places making three and four hundred 
bales are half flooded, and the water gaining on them 
rapidly, as it must continue to do until a positive, and 
not reported fall takes place as low down on the 
Mississippi as Natchez. 

The actual loss up to the present date on Roundaway, 


Vitial, Alligator, and Mill bayous is 3,500 bales. 
On the front of forty miles in Bolivar 

county, Mississippi, near 20,000 * 
On Choctaw bayou, parish of Tensas, 

over 2,000 ** 
On Lake St. Thomas and Lake Bruin, 

parish of Tensas, and vicinity of 

Hard Times landing 3,000 “* 
In parish of Concordia, about 5500 ‘* 
On ten miles of southern front of Chi- 

cot county, Arkansas 7,000 * 


This is but a partial estimate, but shows the dam- 
age and loss in the particular vicinities named. 

The direct loss is immense, but as yet no probable 
estimate of the entire amount can be given. We 
have made arrangements for collecting the details 
from the mouth of Arkansas to the mouth of the 
Red river. One of us will attend personally, and 
with care to this natter,in order that we may vouch 
for rts correctness. 

Estimates of the loss of cotton by the flood on Red 
river, Arkansas, and the Mississippi we heard made 
in New ‘Grieans last week as varying from one to 
four hundred thousand bales—the result, we antici- 
pate, will be in the vicinity of the latter, but the 
facts shall be supplied as early as practicable. 

The ultimate effects of this terrible visitation must 
be yel more calamitous. ‘Thousands now see ruin 
threatening them, in the face of the fair prospects 
promised a short time since, and want is known 
where of late plenty was, and dark despair has sto- 
len many a hope away.” 





THE TARIFF AND FREE TRADE. 

The Corn Law League, appears to make but slow 
progress towards the accomplishment of its object. 
Notwithstanding the most strenuous efforts, they have 
been defeated in every election for members to par- 
liament latterly, and by increased majorities, and 
that too, in the very face of explicit declarations of 
the ministry that the protective principle is their 
settled immovable policy. Mr. Peel, eoncluded his 
late speech on Mr. Viilier’s motion to abolish the 
corn law, with this emphatic deelaration: 

‘| repeat that declaration which I made at the 
commencement of the session on the part of her ma- 
jesty’s government, that we do not mtend, and have 
not intended, to diminish the protection which the 
existing corn law has given.” [The right hon. ba- 








colton in 1843 thea in 1941, yet we received $5,00,- 


| ronet resumed his seat amidst loud cheers. } 


Wien the vote was taken there were for— 
Mr. Villier’s motion, 


Against it, 938 
Majority for protection, 204 


This language is what we call plain English, and 
comes from Mr. Peel with a much better grace than 
the equivocal language which he allowed himself to 
assume immediately after taking office, whenever he 
referred to the American tariff. Having distinetly 
ascertained that his demonstration in that direction 
was no go, he returns to his well known and often as- 
serted principles in rejation to trade, as if he was 
once more at home. 
equally as emphatic as the minister's language. 
According to official statements, the average of 
the Britith tariff upon the articles she receives from 
the United States, 1s 289 per cent; whereas the ave- 
rage of duties charged in this country upon articles 
received from Great Britain is only 32 per cent! and 
yet her ministers and partizans have the modesty to 
preach to us the policy of adopting principles of free 
trade. Great Britain admits nothing from us free of 
duty. The entire amount of our revenue derived 
from imports for the years 1838, 9, and 40 was 
$52,797 227—whilst in the same three years the 
British government exacted duties on two articles 
alone, from this country, cotton and tobacco, to the 
amount of $237,227,414! Really now is it not modest 
in a government who exact at this rate, and talk as 
Mr. Peel talks, and whose language is quoted above, 
and who voted as parliament votes, as counted above; 
and whose people elect members to parliament to 
talk and vote thus—that that government and these 
people, and their agents and advocates in this country 
should prate to Americans about free trade, in the 
face of such glaring inequality of duties—and in utter 
disregard of all reciprocity? 

A singular change seems to have come over the 
apprehension of the opponents of the tariff in this 
country. Fora long time the tune was, that the du- 
ties were so high that they would be prohibitory and 
sufficient revenue would not be collected to defray 
the expenses of government. The Boston Post now 
sings a different tune. Hear them— 


“The practical operation of a high tariff does not 
appear to be a rigid exclusion of foreign manufac- 
tures, as theoretical protectionists averred it would 
be. All our experience as a nation is adverse to 
high tariffs, and that of 18421s no better than its 
predecessors. After the lapse of a few months, our 
currency is inflated so as to raise prices to a point 
which admits of the payment of duties however high, 
and goods are poured in upon us until we become 
largely indebted to Europe, and a specie export is 
the natural and unavoidable result. As yet an ex- 
port of gold, by various expedients, has been stayed 
off, but it cannot much longer be delayed, unless a 
new loan is obtained in London, which for the time 
being would relieve the market for foreign exchange.” 

Well, “the practical operation of a high tariff” 
not being effective in preventing goods from being 
‘“‘poured in upon us,” the remedy by the Post is, to 
lower the duties. This is the expedient—the cure-all 
—Jet our disease be what it will. If we have but little 
goods imported—lower the dutres—if too much 
comes—lower the duties says the Post. 

Again—After the lapse of a few months our ‘‘cur- 
rency is so inflated as to raise prices to a point which 
admits of the payment of duties however high.” 

What has inflated the currency? the tariff has not— 
unless specie is the currency alluded to—the tariff 
has brought some of that home, we admit, but we 
don’t perceive how specie becomes “inflated” in the 
sense in which the Post intends the term should be 
understood. When specie becomes so abundant with 
lus as to fall in value, why then we can afford to be- 
come extravagant enough to correct the evil—and 
should do so, as certain as fate. No preaching or 
precaution would prevent so natural a tendency of 
things. 


THE MISINTERPRETATION OF Mr. JeErrersoONn’s OPINI- 
ONS BY THE FREE-TRADERS EXPOSED AND REFUTED 
BY Mr. Mapison. 

Notwithstanding the repeate] and earnest recom- 
mendations of protective duties by Mr. Jefferson, both 
when he was secretary of state under gen. Washing- 
ton’s administration, and subsequently when he was 
president of the United States, violent efforts have 
been made from time to time, by the disciples of the 
modern Free-Trade School, to appropriate his name 
as an authority, even against the constitulionality of 
protective duties. Mr. McDuffie, in his last speech 
on the tariff during the last session of congress, 
sought to explain away ail these solemn, elaborate, 
and official testimonies of Mr. Jefferson’s opinions on 
this subject by a single sentence in a private and un- 
studied letter of his to Mr. Giles in 1825, thereby 





placing him, in the last year of his life, virtually in 


The vote of the house was 
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contradiction to the whole tenor of his public and 
responsible action, and of his repeatedly declared 
opinions from 1791 down to that period. Mr. Mc- 
Duffie thus exultingly introduces his reference to 
Mr. Jefferson’s letter to Mr. Giles: 

“But in 1825, in a letter to Mr. Giles, he did 
speak unequivocally on that point, and I shall quote 
a single sentence, which 1s a conclusive answer to 
the argument of the senator from Va.—(Mr. Rives.) 

“Under the power to regulate commerce they as- 
sume indefinitely that also over agriculture and ma- 
nufacture, and call it regulation to take the earnings 
of one of these branches of industry, and that, too 
the most depressed, and put them into the pockets of 
the other, the most flourishing of all.” 

The same use having been attempted to be made of 
this letter of Mr. Jefferson in the heated discussions 
of 1828-’9, it was then rebuked and triumphantly re- 
pelled, in a noble vindication of the consistency of his 
deceased friend, by Mr. Madison, in a jetter address- 
ed by him to Mr. Rives, which we have recently had 


the pleasure of reading, and which we are now ena- | 


bled to lay before Our readers. [Rich. Whig. 
Copy of a letter from Mr. Madison to Mr. Rives. 
Montpelier, Jan. 23, 1829. 

‘Dear strn—I have received unde? your cover, the 
newspaper containing the explanatory reinarks on the | 
two letters relating to the power of Congress to en- 
courage domestic manufactures. The Writer of the 
letters is laid under great obligation by the opportune 
and apposite interposition in their behalf: The strange 
misconstructions which continue to be put 0 the oc- 
casion and object of them, would produce suprise if 
such effects of party or other feelings were !¢8s fa- 
milarized to us. 

“fam truly sorry to observe the persevering and 
exulting appeals to the letter of Mr. Jefferson to Mr. 
Giles. The inconsistency is monstrous, between the 
professed veneration for his name, and the anxiety to 
make him avow opinions in the most pointed opposi- 


tion to those maintained by him in his more delibe-| 


rate correspondence with others, andacted on through 
his whole official life. 

‘“‘T cannot particularly refer to his letters to Austin 
and others; but have consulted his elaborate report in 


1793, when secretary of state, and all his messages | 


when president; and [ find in them the most explicit 
and reiterated sanctions given to the power to regu- 
late TRADE or commerce, in favor of manufactures, 


by recommending the expediency of exercising the | 


power for that purpose, as well as for others, distinct 
or derogating from the object of revenue. 

“‘Having noted the pages in the state papers pub- 
lished by Wait, as J examined them with an eye to 
Mr. Jefferson’s opinions, I refer to them in the mar- 
gin;* as abridging a research, if your curiosity should 
at any time promote one. 

“To set up against such evidence of Mr. Jefferson's 
direct and settled opinion, the unstudied and unguard- 
ed language incident to a hasty and confidential cor- 
respondence, 1s surely as unreasonable, as it must be 
disrespectful and unfriendly, to make a letter written 
under such circumstances, the basis of a charge that 
he had through so many years, and on so many oc- 
casions, maintained and acted on the power in ques- 
tion, without discovering that it was not warrunted 
by the great charter which he had bound himself by 


Oath not to violate. Every rule of fair construction, lieved to comorehend a variety of things the impor- | 


as well as every motive of friendly respect, ought to 
favor as much as possible a meaning in the letter 
that would reconcile it with the overwhelming evi- 
dence of opinions elsewhere avowed, instead of dis- 
playing, a self-contradiction, by turning the letter 
against those opinions. 

“Nor would a candid critic be at any loss to avoid 
the self-contradiction. The term “indefinitely,” on 


which the question of constitutionality turns, would | 


seem to imply that a definite or limited use of the 
power might not be unconstitutional, and it is a fair 
presumption that the idea in the mind of the writer, 
was that an unlimited or excessive abuse of the 
power, was equivalent to a usurpation of it. Is it 
possible to believe Mr. Jefferson could have intended 
to admit, that he could have been all his life inhaling 
despotism, and had then for the first time, scented 
the tainted breeze? However just the distinction 
may be between the abuse and the usurpation of 
power, and necessary to be kept in view in all ac- 
curate discussions, it cannot be denied that there 
mav be in all, abuses so enormous as to be not only at 
war with the constitution, whether federal or state 
but to strike at the foundation of social compact it 
self, and if otherwise irremediable, to justify a dis. 
solution of it. 

“I am still in the dark as to the ground of the 
Statement that makes Mr. Jefferson and me parties to 
the publication in 1801, signed “the danger not over.” 


*Vol. I, page 433, vol. IV, page 324, 332 449, 453; vol 
V, page 31, 59, 453; volume VI, 489. 





*<W ith our joint salutations to Mrs. Rives and your- 
self, J pray you accept a re-assurance of my great 
and cordial esteem. JAMES MADISON. 


“P. S. Have you noticed in Niles’ Register of the 
17th instant, page 380, an extract from an address in 
1808, signed among others, by our friend Mr, Ritchie, 
wishing congress to encourage our manufactures, by 
higher duties on foreign, EVEN IF THE PRESENT AT- 
TACKS ON OUR COMMERCE SHOULD BLOW OVER, THAT 
WE MAY BE THE LESS DEPENDENT, &c.” 

Walsh, in his last letters from Paris to the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, notes an article in the last No. 
of Blackwood’s Magazine—headed, 


| “Free Trade and Protection.” “It is but repeti. 
‘tion, except in the classical and rather novel pages 
vindicating Axtson’s theory of the decline of the 
Roman Empire from free trade practice—from the 
'want of strict corn laws. ‘The reviewer argues from 
‘the original authorities, and concludes that “the taxa- 
tion of the Empire, when coupled with the free trade 
jin grain from distant dependencies, does afford an 





a most satisfactory, and, indeed, the true explanation | 


‘of the ruin of Italian and Grecian cultivation.” He 
says further on: ‘*All the governments of Europe, des- 


| potic, constitutional, and democratic, meet the Bri- 
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| partakers,—as we are of theirs? But let the tide 
_and wind become adverse, and things begin to look 
|squally a-head, then we may look out. Until the 
| Bank of England found the specie ebbing to a fear- 
ful shoal in their own vaults, American credit never 
was questioned by them. They perceived at last 
that there was no standing the drain which Ameri- 
can enterprize was making upon them, the five, six, 
or seven per cent. of America, if interest was punc- 
tually paid upon them, would be preferred to their 
threes,—now that intercourse had become as regu- 
lar, frequent, and almost as quick between New 
York and the London exchange, as between that 
exchange and Paris or Edinburg. It was a seri- 
ous discovery to the British. They hesitated long, 
for evil was on either hand. They knew that if they 
| disabled the United States, they must come in for a 
| share of her sufferings. 

| Not until the bullion in the Bank of England had 
|sunk below two millions, and it became necessary 
‘for them to resort to Paris for a temporary loan to 
enable them to avoid suspending payment, was the 
alternative submitted to. At length, however, there 
was manifestly no choice left,—they must arrest the 
‘flow of bullion and sustain the Bank of England, 
‘even if ruin overtakes the Americans as a conse- 
‘quence of the measure. It was so decided. The 


CURRENCY. 














_tish concessions in favor of free trade by increased | best American houses were accordingly refused the 
protection to their manufacturers: they dare not de- | ysual accommodations,—and down they came. The 


stroy their rising commercial wealth any more than | drafts of the Bank of the United States were sud- 


| we dare destroy our old colossal agricultural invest- 
‘ments. The United States, the republicans of Ame- 
‘rica—all nations, under all varieties of government, 
‘situation, race, and political circumstances, concur 
in rising up to resist the doctrines of free trade. Ne- 
_cessity has enlightened—-experience has taught them; 
a very clear motive urges them on, which is not like- 
ly to decline in strength with the progress of time— 
| it is the instinct of self-preservation.”* You perceive 


that the horizon of Europe is not interpreted at Edim- 


burg as Mr. Calhoun reads it with his sanguine tem- | 


\denly protested, at the moment it had an immense 
| stock of cotton as collateral,—and down it went.— 

State stocks rapidly depreciated; further credit was 
refused to aid any of the projects of improvement 
that were under way. By a general understanding, 
American credit was to be put down,—and down it 
went of course. The government of the Union en- 
deavored to obtain a loan of a few millions for im- 
mediate exigencies, and the agent they sent to Eu- 
rope for the purpose of negotiating it, hawked six 
per cent. stocks from country to country in vain, and 


| per. came home without a cent,—absolutely laughed at. 
Ruin came, sure enough, to half the business men of 
the country. Every thing was prostrate. Extrava- 
gance, expansion of credit, and wild speculation, 
have been charged with the whole disaster. The 
'democrats attribute all to our own banks, the whigs 
attribute all to General Jackson’s interfering with 


| The notions enteri‘ained in England may be ga- 
'thered from the following extract: 

‘You will see in my printed roll some entertaining 
British articles concerning the importation of Ame- 


} 
= es . pat ’ | : 
Post So uw ng. Se Sethe Pare \the currency. The English, more censurable than 


|either, escape blame. A disposition to extravagance 
| “It will not escape observation that the Americans | and speculation is inherent, and always will exist. 
be sage to — fs vtgorlie mises Se Aibeceaandn | bidet re ae is “ to Banta rhe 9g the pro 
| We have in the ist o e Frince rL'S >| pensitys: ose who are armed Wi e€ means o 
1,554 packages of abe De paral of cheese, ‘either indulging or restraining it, should have their 
and 500 packages of cured beef, all of them commo-| proportion of fault for an improper use of their 
dities that may be supplied by our own people in tae | oa The European capitalists ber business men 
most ample abundance and perfection. We have for a long series of years, gave an untimited credit 
‘also a further importation of clocks, chairs, brooms, |to Americans. It was in their power, and it was 
and biscuits, so that, while thousands of poor people | their duty too, to themselves as well as to us, to 
are roaming about the country in search of employ- suard the use of that credit. They made no dispo- 
‘ment, many of whom have been deprived of it 1m | sition so to do, until our imprudence in its use put us 
|consequence of the sinking condition of our native | fairly :n their power, and then, instead of using thot 
agriculture, the Americans have the privilege of | power cautiously, and by degrees reining up the wild 
serving us not only in the characters of butchers, | steed, and thereby bringing affairs back to a whole- 
bakers, cheesemongers, and the like, upon a large | some condition, as they might easily have done, they 





scale, but of becoming our clock, broom, and chair- 
‘makers. The contents of 1,150 packages of merchan- 


dise, of which no particulars are given, may be be- 


‘tation of which from foreign countries interferes with 
| English industry.” 

| The ‘gigantic American oysters” created at first 
|a hubbub, but the alarm was dissipated by explana- 
| tions. [ Cor. of Nat. Int. 


| THE CURRENCY. 





_—_— — 





| It isa powerful lever wherewith to operate upon 
| the mighty world of business, with which Sir Robert 
| Peel’s new currency act has armed the British min. 
|istry. The more we examine its capabilities, the 
| more we apprehend its eventful tendency. The peo- 
'ple of this country cannot well be too cautious in 
preparing to meet and shield themselves from its 
operation, should it either unfortunately turn out to 
have been a bad move for them, or, what is more 
probable, one of unfriendly tendency towards all 
other countries but their own. 

Believing as we verily do, that a large share of 
the responsibility for the commercial ruin which 
recently overspread this land, was chargeable to the 
bankers and stock-jobbers of eo and e»special- 
ly to the directors of the Bank of England, which by 
this new law is more completely identified with the 
government of that country, we are the more upon 
the look out for any new movements. They may, and 
no doubt will, float along, side by side with us in har- 
mony and good fellowship, so long as the course on- 
ward is prosperous to both countries,—well knowing 
as they aa that of our ‘prosperity, they are always 





dashed with all their energy right at us, and over we 
‘went into the precipice, from which we are just 
_ beginning to gather ourselves up. 


| This demonstration of the power, and of the dispo- 
| sition too, of the money barons beyond the Atlantic, 
| ought to be a sufficient lesson for one generation of 
|Americans. They have caught us once, and made 
| us pay severely for our folly. It is to be hoped that 
'our people will look ahead in future. 

| The British government and bankers, as well as 
| manufacturers, are watching the process by which 
| we recovered from the prostrate condition they late- 
ly assisted in hurrying us into, with no small anxiety, 
and are preparing too, as well as they can perceive 
how todo so, for the struggle which they clearly 
_ perceive they have to encounter with the young Her- 
cules that exhibits such wonderful energies. Wéith- 
out their aid\—prostrate as was our credit,—vast as 
were the undertakings in which we had involved 
ourselves,—they perceive us rising rapidly and re- 
suming our accustomed career. They continue to 
decry American credit, yet our stocks, in spite of 
thein, rise in value, and the beauty of it js, that the 
most they sell of it, is to Americans. In less time 
than they think for, the amount held in England will 
be mconsiderable. The government. stock, which 
they refused to take a cent of, has been ata premium 
here of twelve to seventeen per cent. for more than 
twelve months. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser of the 27th 
ult. says: ‘*The supply of money continues abundant, 
and the preparations of the banks for their quarterly 
statements have as yet produced no apparent effect 
in increasing the demand. It is generally believed 
that the banks hold a much smaller amount of stocks 
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on hypothecation than has been the case for the last 
ar or two, and as it is this description of loan chief- 
y which is made upon demand, the power to call in 
largely is wanting even if the will existed. The 
limited inquiry for money for purposes of business 
has made it an object for capitalists to invest in the 
sound description of state securities, and there is 
probably at present a larger amount of these stocks 
owned by Americans than has ever been the case.— 
Our citizens have not only taken the stocks returned 
from Europe for sale, but also the loans which have 
been negotiated within the last two or three years 
bythe governfnent and one or two of the states, and 
ugh a portion of these may have been subse- 
quently taken on foreign account, they will not, it is 
believed, in the aggregate equal the amount sent 
home for sale.” 

Other proofs of what is said above, might be ad- 
duced from the various reviews of the money mark- 
et. But without resorting to them, the single fact, 
that notwithstanding the immense importation which 
has been crowded into the last six or eight months, 

et the rate of exchange on London, Paris, and 
ccna, up to this date, remains but slightly affect- 





ed;—this single fact, we say, is conclusive of the) Y 


stability of our position. Nay, some of the advo- | 
cates of free trade, who lately opposed the tariff 
upon the ground that it would prove prohibitory, and | 
leave the country without an adequate revenue, now | 
oppose it because it is likely te inundate us with. 
goods that we shall not be able to pay for! | 
The fact is, that the credit of this country is ri- 
sing, not only without a foreign friendly hand to aid | 
us, but in spite of dispositions variously manifested | 
abroad to keep it from rising. Not one fraction has | 
foreign confidence allowed American funds to ad-| 
vance in Europe, but as it has been forced up by the | 
lever of prices on this side of the Atlantic. Weare | 
glad of it. This is just as it should be. American 
stocks silently find their way home, while this state | 
of affairs continues, and the interest will become pay- | 
able to our own citizens. 
American credit when re-established, as it soon | 
will be, upon a basis which removes it in a great de- | 
gree from the influence of foreign holders of our 
stocks,—relieved as it already is of immense com- 
mercial claims upon our merchants,—will inevita- 
bly begin to operate again upon “‘change.” To what 


: ‘amount below it. The greatest fluctuations occur in 
extent, or the effect of that operation, we shall nat the amount of the bullion, which has varied in| 


attempt tospeculate on. That the far-sceing states- 
men of Great Britain are aware of a powerful influ- | 
ence about to gather in the direction we have indi- | 
cated, and have taken their measures in relation to | 


ear. of the kingdom. of Eng. turnish’d. bullion, viz: 
1834 £38,096,052 £19 452 250 £9 556,500 
1835 37,954,006 18 964,250 6,293,500 
1836 38,273,194 18 240 250 7,678,500 
1837 38,037,382 18,535,750 3,938,750 
1838 38,682,110 19,319,000 10,258,000 
1839 40,437,476 18,551,750 7,001,750 
| 1840 36,446,125 17,064,250 4,138,000 
1841 
1842 
1843* 39,063,539 19,314,000 15,480,000 
1844 39,585,000 21,327,000 15,814,000 





foreign markets—accompanied by a great rise in the 
foreign price, because the supplies in those markets 
are insufficient. It cannot be checked or delayed 
as most demands can be, in trade, for articles of 
luxury and of second necessity. _It is ademand for 
the staff of life, and must be immediately supplied; 
consequently, a few weeks bad weather in July and 
August, may create a sudden and unforeseen turn in 





exchanges. The bank may be liable in the space of 
a few weeks to find its condition changed from one 
of comparative ease, to one of intense pressure.— 
What will be the results? 

Fortunately for our purpose, the past ten years 
will include one period when all these effects were 
experienced. A review of the movements of the 
paper circulation of Great Britain for the past ten 
years, will furnish a tolerable index of what may 
happen during ten years to come—that being the 
period for which the charter is renewed. 

Or, in looking over the returns it will be perceiv- 
ed that the volume of the currency of Great Sritain 
for ten years past, has been as follows—taking the 
months of February in each year: 


Whole circulation Of which the B’k Hav’g on haud 





*Average of year. 





Next, to check the drain of gold, the bank ‘pro- 
cured bills to be drawn on Hamburg, Paris, and oth- 
er places.” (This quotation is Mr. Norman’s lan- 
guage, and is a very modest definition of kiting.) 

Finally, as a last resort, the bank offered to sell the 
most valuable part of the public debt of England 
held by it, known as the dead weight. Proposals 
were made for a part of it, but at prices so low that 
the bark could not afford to sell. 

This brought the bank down to August, when the 
stock of bullion was reduced to a little over €2,000,. 
000, and the danger of an actual stoppage of payment 
became imminent. An application was then made 
to the Bank of France for a loan upon the security 
of the dead weight, which was most graciously gran- 
ted, and the Bank of England was saved from sus- 
pending payment. 

From this statement, and from other parts of Mr. 
Norman’s examination, we learn two or three things 
of importance. 

1. In a time of panic it is impossible to lessen ma- 
terially the amount of commercial discounts. The 
Bank of England attempted to do so, but failed alto- 
gether—it was compelled by the pressure upon the 
community out of doors to increase them. Mr. Nor- 
man says, (1907,) ‘‘Had the bank refused to discount, 
great evil would have arisen.” The discounts of 
the bank upon the private securities, which, in 
March, 1838, when the drain commenced, stood at 
£5,300,000, rose in August, 1839, to 8,300,000. 

2. Nor can public securities be relied upon at 
such a time as a means of materially reducing circu- 
lation. The bank attempted it, but could not suc- 
ceed. The committee inquired of him whether it 
was not the duty of the bank to sell securities at a 
time of such pressure? He answered, ‘‘yes, but it 
could not.” Mr. Norman says, however, that had 
matters come to an extremity, the bank must have 











This table presents a view of remarkable uniform- 
ity in the amount of the paper currency of Great 
Britain—the average amount being about £38,350,- 
000, the greatest fluctuations having occurred in 
1839, when it rose to two millions above the aver- 
age; and in 1840, when it fell two millions below.— 
The average circulation of the Bank of England was 
about £18,675,000, never exceeding that amount by 
more than a million, nor falling more than the same 


amount as much as six millions in a single year. 


Thus the paper circulation of Great Britain has 
usually been maintained at about the same point; for 


the future, with an eye to their own interest in the | Upon an adverse turn of the exchanges, if the Bank | 
premises, we have not the shadow of a doubt. How 0! Engtand attempted to diminish its circulation, the | 
their measures will operate, we must wait to see,— | Vacuum caused by the withdrawal of its notes was | 
in the mean time preparing for them as well as in us| immediately filled by the notes of other banks of is- | 
lies. |sue. It has been impossible, materially, to reduce it. | 

Their first great measure, was to induce congress; The result has been that the drain of bullion has | 
to adopt a free trade project, in place of a protective | fallen entirely upon the stock in the bank, and with- | 
tariff. To effect this, Sir Robert Peel himself pre-! out diminishing the paper currency of the kingdom, | 
tended all at once to be a convert to the doctrines of and has continded until the turning of the exchanges; 


| 
/ 


taken other measures. In answer to the inquiry, 
|“*what measures?” he says, it** mightsell its secu- 
_rities at some price or other.” 

| 3. Ina time of such panic, therefore, the question 
_is between the commercial community and the bank, 
which shall be ruined. If the bank is finally com- 
'pelled to contract the circulation violently, it must 
_ruin the merchants by refusing their accustomed fa- 
' cilities; or by selling its public securities at so great 
a loss, materially to injure itself. 

As to the commercial community, it cannot bear 
|the contraction. When it has proceeded a little 
/ way it reaches the limit, and can go no farther.— 
This was the case in New York in 1837, when the 
whole city was virtually suspended, and the houses 
that kept afloat only did so by a system of renewing 
notes for one another. 

The volume of currency must, therefore, be kept 
about the same at all times, and the inquiry is can 
the Bank of England, under the new charter, keep it 
so. 

Probably it could, if the movements of trade were 
natural and continued so. An adverse state of the 


| 
| 





free trade, except as to corn laws, tobacco duties,’ and luckily the stock of the bank has always been for. 
and a few other et ceteras. The American congress | sufficient for this purpose with the memorable ex- | «ho 


was not to be cajoled that way, and Sir Robert is 
Sir Robert himself, again, in parliament,—a full, 
blooded protectionist of British agriculture, British | 
manufactures, and British trade. 


That demonstration having failed, Sir Robert next | 
turns to the Bank of England, and to all the other) 
banks and bankers, and together they devise a new) 
scheme of currency, which they think will be more 
efficient in regulating values and operating upon fo- 
reign countries. This new charter for the Bank of 
England is the result. | 

ell, they have made a powerful machine of it, | 
and placed the whole banking engine in that country | 
in the hands of a few individuals for the next ten’ 
years. We may nowregard the aggregate of British | 
banking capital and issues, as a unit, ready to take | 
instant control in behalf of British interest, whate- | 
ver that may be. 


But, as we have intimated before, this is an expe-. 


riment which may or may not operate well for them. | 
They have adventured not only to concentrate and 
make a banking monopoly where banking has here- | 
tofore had latitude, but they limit the extentof bank- 
ing Operations for ten years to what they now are, | 
without regard to the increase of population, or of | 
trade, or to contingencies which may 2nd probably 
willarise. Let us look at the subject in this aspect. 

The Boston Morning Chronicle very justly ob- 
serves, that “It is a fact pretty well established, that 
England must to a greater or Jess extent, depend up- 
on foreign supplies for breadevery year. Under the 
corn law there cannot be a regular import, nor in- 
deed any lar trade with foreign countries for 
corn, founded on the actualities or probabilities of 
demand and supply. The demand is not anticipated 


tion of the bank while this drain was going on. 





before it comes; it is made suddenly,—-in the nearest 


ception of 1839. 


The bad harvest in 1838, rendered a heavy impor- | 


tation of grain necessary. The markets on the con- 
tinent were as usual resorted to, and therein under 
the great demand, prices rose very high. Immedi- 
ately there was found to exist a most dangerous ba- 
lance of trade against England, and a heavy drain of 
coin commenced. The exchanges had previously 


been adverse, so that the whole outward movement 


of bullion continued about sixteen months. The 


following is the state of the currency at the begin- 
ning and end of that period: 


Whole Cir. Cir. of Bk. of E. Bullion. | 


Mch., 1838 37,858,642 18,331,750 10,258,000 
Aug., 1839 36,077,000 18,015,590 2,444,000 


The evidence of Geo. Ward Norman, long a di- 
rector in the Bank of England, given hefore a com- 


mittee of parliament, shows us what was the condi- 


In- 
deed, he gives us a most excellent idea of the work- 


ing of the currency under the old system, from which 
we may infer what it will be under the new. 

He tells us, in substance, thatthe drain had con- 
tinued through 1838; and in the beginning of 1839 the 
bank became alarmed and took the most effective 
measures in its power to check it. 

The first measure was to sell securities such as ex- 
chequer bills, &c., about the Ist of April; but the 
amount disposed of was small, and no reductiom of 
consequence in the circulation could be affected. 

Next, on the 16th of May the rate of interest. was 
raised, and was raised from time to time till August 
(when it was 6 per cent.), with a view to check dis- 
counts. But the ‘outward pressure” was so great 
that the bank was not only unable to reduce its com- 
mercial discounts but actually increased them. 


foreign exchanges would be foreseen and provided 
The action of the new principle of keeping 
circuJation issued upon securities at a fixed 
; amount, and leaving the amount above that sum to 
fluctuate with the bullion, will probably be as follows: 

















The Bank of England will issue upon 
their capital £14,000 ,000 

Private and joint stock banks cannot 
exceed about 8,000,000 

Scotch banks restrained to their pres- 
ent average £3,000,000 

Bank of freland and Irish banks do 
do 5,750,000 
30,750,000 

| And there must be in the bank a stock 
of bullion, 7,600,000 

To keep the circulation at its present 
| average of £38 350,090 


| The amount of bullion is not fur from the average 
jan on hand, as indicated by the average of the Jast 

ten years. Nor, under the natura’ movements of 
trade, would it be difficult for the bank, with the cur- 
rency now under its complete contro], to mantain 
| the volume of currency requisite to carry on the ope- 
rations of trade throughout the kingdom. 

But with the corn laws to disturb the currency, 
what is to be the result of a repetition of the scenes 
of 18392?—what is to be the effectof a reduction of 
five millions sterling in the total currency of the 
country during five months? The bank has not been 
able, with its utmost efforts, tc reduce it over two 
millions within a year. What, then, is to be the 
consequence, if the new system is adhered to, of a 
bad harvest? a sudden importation of foreign corn?—- 
a sudden demand for gold wherewith to pay for it?— 
What the effect upon the prices of our exports to 
England? And of the articles we may import in re- 
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turn? These are qnestions deserving the grave. con- 
sideration of business men. The influence of the 
change in the charter of the bank may be greater 
upon the interests of this country than we are at first 
sight aware of.” 

We have extended this article far beyond the length 
contemplated when it was commenced, and yet 
many of the considerations due to its importance re- 
main untouched. Our limits compel us to close. 

One word, as to the course for this country, as ad- 
monished by the foregoing view, allow us to repeat,— 


Let us by no means adventure a large paper circula-j value to bank stocks, bonds, houses in towns, and 


tion or depart from the present firm specie basis for 
our bank issues, whilst this experiment on the cur- 
rency of Great Britain is but commencing. 








=_T_ 


SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 








The anli-tariff and Texas annexation men of South 
Carolina seem to have at present some difficulties in 
determining the course they will pursue in relation 
to a southern convention. Some strongly urge, and 
others are opposed to such a convention, at least un- 
til after the presidential election. 

A concentration of opinions upon the subject is 
expected to take place at the dinner to be given at 
Edgefield, to Mr. McDuffie, to which most of the 


Jeading men of the state, upon that side of the ques- | 


tion are invited. 

In the mean time, by way of eliciting the opinions 
of at least one of the prominent men of the party 
upon the subject, a correspondent of the Charleston 
Mercury, a few dayssince, requested Mr. Hoimes, one 
of the representatives from the state in congress, to 
give to the public his opinion as to the proper course 
to be pursued. 


peared in the Mercury of the 26th ultimo, with the 
following editorial introduction. 

“The communication of the hon. I. E. Holmes will 
naturally attract public attention, not only as the 
well-considered opinion of an old state rights man, 
but as indicating the position of our immediate re- 
presentative in congress—who gives to us a judg- 
inent on public affairs founded on the best and largest 
opportunities for estimating correctly the prospect of 
redress from any other source than our own exer- 
tions. Mr. Holmes speaks firmly and plainly, asa 
southern gentleman should do, and he counsels cau- 
tion for reasons that all will understand and appre- 
ciate. With moderation and firmness united, there is 
good ground to hope that the public men of the state 
will come to understand each other well, and that we 
can move in phalanx. Those who love the state will 
above all things seek to give her an united front—to 
bring forward al! true men to the rescue, and to leave 
unused no honest means to that end.” 

To the editor of the Mercury: 

Sir—A writer in your paper under the signature 
of “Hampden,” has propounded to me the question— 
what is the proper remedy for the evils which afflict 
the south? 

[ answer unequivocally, resistance—combined south- 
ern resistance, if youcan procure it. If not, then state 
resistance. 

L admit that the question is narrowed dowr to an 
issue—‘‘Passive Obedience, or Resistance.” I be- 


In reply to which, that gentleman. 


(Se ; lw . * to the inic our friends, | and 
sent for publication, the following article, which ap- | Wou!d | so far defer to the opinions of our friends, | 
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tion in this country, will be made by northern labor; 
and in the exact rates of decreased importations, 
will be the demand for agricultural products, until 
prohibition is reached; and then India cotton will 
entirely supersede your coarse material. The con- 
sequence of this will be, a rapid transfer of your ne 
groes to the south west, and as all the income of the 
state is derived from the product of your exports, 
and the products derived from slave labor, South 
Carolina will have no income. But itis this income, 
anwually flowing from agriculture, which imparts 


wharves. This income which pays the professional 
and laboring classes; which, in a word, imparts va- 
lue to all property, for the security of which govern- 
ment was formed, and without which government is 
acurse. lt have therefore come to the conclusion, 
however reluctantly, that our present situation is 
one of decay, our progress onward to ruin; and un- 
‘less the causes of the malady be removed, the pro- 
| perty and the dignity of the south will be annihilated. 

The extraordinary emergency then has arisen, in 
which resistance is demanded. The degree of ne- 
cessity exists which justifies resistance, and renders 
it lawful and commendable. There are, however, 
reasons which counsel forbearance until after the pre- 
| sidential election. 








ions coincide with ours, and whose co-operation we 
ought to hope for, are actively engaged in the presi- 


That portion of the democratic party, whose opin- | 
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A CARD. 

The undersigned did not say, when addressing his 
fellow citizens on Tuesday evening last, that ‘fone of 
the South Carolina delegation, at a meeting held in 
Washington, had proposed state action” as a remedy 
for congressional oppression—no such proposition 
was made. 


This fact, however, appears to the undersigned as 
quite unimportant. His duty to South Carolina 
would have commanded him to propose such action 
himself, could he have been convinced of its efficien- 
cy. 
Unfortunately the oppression of which we com- 
plain, is too deeply rooted to be eradicated by asine 
gle state. A majority of the states, or at least so 
many of them as might, under the constitution, 
check or influence a congressional majority, must 
unite to effect so desirable an object. 


| State legislation may do something in counteract- 


ing congressional legislation, but not much, unless 
sustained by the zealous co-operation of a very 
large majority of the people of the state. If (e.g.) 
the people would use no manufactures which had not 
paid a duty to the government or been made in their 
respective states, the protective system of congress 
would soon fall. 


What has been recently done in the legislatures of 
Vermont and Massachusetts, when coupled with the 
proceedings of the house of representatives of the 





dential canvass. They inform you that they expect 


United States on their 21st rule, appears to the un- 


‘that a modification of the tariff will result: from the | dersigned, to present a new issue to the southern 


‘success of their candidate. Now, although no fa: 
'vorable results are expected by me, either as it re- 
| gards the canvass, or the influence of the demoera- 
| tic candidate should he be elected, yet most certainly 


‘as to forbear doing anything which may embarrass | 
‘them. I should prefer to wait until (as I appre- | 
hend will be the case) the tariff president and tariff! 
congress will have been elected—when all hopes of 
amelioration will have passed from the mind of 
every southern man-—when in a convention of south- | 
ern states, where interests, where sympathies, and 

where sufferings are identical, the question can be 
distinctly propounded. ‘Now, that the system 

which deprives you of the products of your labor; 

and that of the system of the abolitionists, which 

threatens the very existence of the labor, has be- 

come the settled policy of the majority; are you for 
passive obedience, or for manly resistance?” Upon the 
decision of that convention, we shall be at liberty to 
act. If they conclude to assert their rights and vin- 
dicate the constitution, it will be all well. 

The south united can repeal the tariff, and save the 
union. | may be asked whether | believe the south 
can be brought to act? I candidly confess, that my 

fears preponderate over my hopes. Buta wise man 
| willexhaust hope, before he arrives atthe dreadful 
necessity of individual resistance to an organized 
society or government. 

| Tam obliged to acknowledge, that after the posi- 
‘tion assumed by South Carolina in 1832; after the 
declaration she put forth at the time, she, through 
‘the convention, adopted the compromise—That if 


‘the expiration of ten years brought not the promis- | 


‘ed relicf, she would again resist;” that the resolution 


people. If they do not unite to defend their rights 
_and the constitution, they willbe soon made to yield 
them to unconstitutional legislation. 
| DANIEL E. HUGER. 
From the Washington Globe of June the 15th 
SOUTH CAROLINA’S MODE OF ANNEXING TEXAS. 
The Richmond Enquirer copies from the Charles- 
ton Mercury, portions of the proceedings of public 
meetings held in Barnwell, Sumpter and Edgefield 
counties, touching the Texas treaty. The Enquirer 
with much pleasure marks the favor with which all 
these meetings receive the nominations of the late 
| Baltimore convention but it silentiy puts the seal of 
reprobation on certain passages in the transaction of 
these assemblies of nullifiers, by omitting such reso- 
lutions and remarks as squint at a dissolution of the 
union. For instance, the Barnwell meeting has this 
passage in the preamble, the whole of which is pro- 
_perly suppressed by the Enquirer, as an evidence of 
its disapprobation. The preamble puts the dissolu- 
| tion of the union in issue with the Texas question, 
_and says: ‘*We believe that the very existence itself 
of this blood-bought and blood-cemented union will 
be determined by it.” The fifth resolution takes the 
ground, in regard to the annexation of Texas, that 
‘its final rejection as an evidence of that increasing 
hostility to the institutions of the south, which has 
already shaken the confidence of our people in the 
patriotism and fidelity of our northern brethren, and 
which may render it necessary for us (in the words 
of ourown Declaration of Independence) ‘to pro- 
vide new guards for our future security.’ ” 


The ninth resolution attempts to identify the name 
of General Jackson with the new design of revolu- 


lieve the evils of the tariff cannot be exaggerated.— | passed by our legislsture in 1842, asserting resistance | tion, ‘to provide new guards for our future security” 


That in a few years, it will operate to render the after the hope of relief nad fled—all—all call for a beyond the constitution. 
| manly avowal of our determination. ‘The only va- | 
That no substitute can be found for cotton planting, | lue of liberty consists inthe security imparted to_ 


cotton planting in South Carolina utterly valweless.— 


to which our labor may be profitably applied. We 
may be compelled to manufacture our own consump- 


tion, because we may be deprived of all the means of | intimately upon our peculiar institutions, that what. | 


purchasing; as the Indians are compelled to manufac- 
ture their own mocasins and deer skin robes. But 
the idea of restoring South Carolina to the prosperity 
she once enjoyed, by converting her labor to manu- 
facturing purposes, appears to me preposterous. Th 

result is obvious. {f Europe is restrained from sell- 
ing the products of her industry, she must buy less 
of ours; and increased supply with a decreasing de- 
mand, must so reduce prices, as to confine the cotton- 
planting to the most favored region, where soil and 
climate both combine to yield a large return for la- 
bor. The consumption of cotton has been stationary 
in Great Britain for the last year, and has actually 
decreased in France during the years 1842 and 1843. 
No one will contend that the population of these two 
great nations is on the decline, neither will it be 
contended, that less necessity for cheap clothing now 
exists, than two years since. What then is tne in- 
ference? Why, that the French and English have 
not consumed, because they had not wherewithal to 
pay for consumption. The tariff has deprived them 
of a market of eighteen millions of people, who, in 
purchasing the articles fabricated by European labor, 
enabled those laborers to consume the product of our 
fields. This at present is partial, but under the sti- 
mulus of the tarilf, every thing desired for consump- 


property, and the protection thrown around society. 
Our preperty and society depend so essentially and 


‘ever affects those institutions injuriously, endangers 
our liberty. Liberty is a blessing too imestimable for 
a state or people to yield it, when there appears any 
probability of preserving or recovering 1f; however 
great the labor or imminent the peril. If, then, we 
|have rights which we solemnly believe are violeted 
|—if rights without a remedy be an Pagan sie 
wisest politicians and most profound statesmen des- 
pair of any ordinary remedy—the remedy in this 
case must be the extraordinary one of resistance. For 
it must be admitted that affairs have come to that ex- 
tremity, that the constitution can be defended by it 
alone. 
Itrust that I have spoken plainly—I know that I 
have spoken honestly. : ' 
The opinions of others, wiser and more sagacious 
than myself, to whom the state looks for counsel, 
and whose eyes are ever watchful over her interests, 
differ from my own. A remedy, it is thought, may 
be found in other expedients. It is certainly due to 
those who have piloted us through so many difficul- 
ties, that we act not rashly. That we wait awhile 
the chapter of accidents.° But upon the failure of 
those expected remedies, we must finally decide— 
passive obedience or resistan¢e—I cannot hesitate. 
Respectfully, |. E. HOLMES. 





It reads thus: 


“9, Resolved, That in relation to the immediate 
annexation of Texas, we view with pride and satis- 
‘faction the conduct of the venerable Andrew Jack- 
son, whose heart [though the hand of time and 
affliction has fallen heavily upon him] beats true to 
the interest and honor of his country; and we rejoice 
‘that his days have been so lengthened out that he 
‘might unite his name with our third great struggle 
»for independence-” . 


| Col. S. W.Trotti, who was at the head of the 
committee to prepare the preamble and resolutions, 
‘after they were read, explained them in.a speech, 


' 


‘the substance of which is thus given, with the pro- 


‘ceedings; but is omitted by the Enquirer, as well as 


| the ninth resolution: 


| After the preamble and resolution were read, 
Col. Trotti rose and addressed the meeting in their 
paged for more than an hour with great eloquence 
‘and ability, and was interrupted in the course of his 
|remarks by frequent and long continued plaudits. 
| He dwelt with great force and earnestness upon the 
importance of the immediate acquisition of Texas as 
a measure of national defence, and exposed the de- 
ceitful position of Lord Aberdeen and the British 
government on the subject. He conclusively demon- 
strated, that the safety, if not the very existence of 
the institution of slavery is dependent upon the sue- 
cess of the measure, and contended with great pow- 
er and ability that the only true issue before the south, 
should be Texas or disunion.”’ 
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The Sumpter meeting is of the same cast; and the 
resolutions are fraught with the same threats against 
the union. 

The 5th resolution, which is stricken out by the 
Richmond Enquirer, is given in the Charleston Mer- 
cury: . 

“6. Resolved, That we regard the opposition to an- 
nexation by a portion of the people of these United 
States on account of the existence of slavery in 
Taxas, an unwarrantable attack upon southern rights 
guarantied to us by the constitution; rights which 
we are determined at all hazards to maintainin 
spite of resistance either abroad or at home.” 

Here it would seem that ‘‘opposition to annexation 
by aportion of the people of these United States” 
is held to be “an unwarrantable attack upon south- 
ern rights’! 

The sentiments of the Edgefield county meeting, 
[at which the hon. Mr. Pickens officiated as a reso- 
lution committee rng were in perfect keeping with 
those spoken by Mr. R. Barnwell Rhett’s constitu- 
ents of Barnwell. ‘Ihe disposition to dissolve the 
union was somewhat better disguised, although plain- 
ly hinted at in the following resolution: 

_ “Resolved, That the grounds upon which this an- 
nexation is mainly resisted compel us to consider | 
this measure as a question as to the maintenance of | 
slavery, guarantied to us by the constitution; and we 
avow our determination to maintain this institution 
against all the attempts of abolitionists in our own 
country or elsewhere; and we shall not resist the | 
separation from the union of such states as denounce | 
the slaveholding members of the confederacy as un- | 





worthy of connection with them, and as avow the | 
purpose of not tolerating the admission into the un-, 
before public contemplation! 
Can any reflecting man in his sober senses belicye | 


ion of any new slaveholding country.” 
This resolution is also omitted from the proceed- | 


north, and provoking hostility by fostering designs 
against the union, they will be most likely to attain 
the ends they profess to have at heart—that is, to 
unite the northern democracy in supportof annexa- 
tion, and theelection of Gov. Polk to the presiden- 
cy. 
‘We can readily comprehend how Mr. Calhoun 
might serve his purpose of consolidating southern in- 
flence on himself, by making that section believe that 
the north sought to oppress it, and wishes to exclude 
a fair territory from the Union, Jest it might give 
strength to the weaker portion of the confederacy.— 
We can readily understand how it would excite the 
grand nullification scheme, (if again received) to 
rouse prejudice in the north among the northern de- 
mocracy, to have Governor Polk defeated, and the 
farther of the protective systein, with his tariff mana- 
cles in his hand, placed in the presidency. If this be 
the aim of those who have seized on the Texas ques- 
tion for agitation, the drift of the late South Carolina 
conventions is easily explainable. But to identify 
Governor Polk and annexation with nullification, is 
not the way to carry either. This every sharp-sight- 
ed man perfectly understands, and none better than 
the politicians of South Carolina. Gov. Polk and his 
true friends in the south will shun all commitments 
to such a scheme, and will be true to the cause for 
its sake and their own, and for the sake of Texas.” 


The Richmond Whig, of the 29th July, thus dis- 
courses in relation to the subject, under the glowing 
caption of, 

More treason! The infatuation of the ultras of 
South Carolina exceeds all measure and credibility, 
if the evidence of their madness was not continually 


ings, as published in the Richmond Enquirer, from that in very truth, the South Carolina ultraists consi- 


the Charleston Mercury, which contains it. The, 
omission shews thesense entertained by Mr. Ritchie | 
of its dangerous import. The gratuitous statement | 


der the tariff so oppressive and ruinous as they pre- 
tend to think it? So grinding in its operation and so 
derogatory to their rights in its imposition, that its 


refacing the invitation toa dissolution of the union, | evils outweigh the benefits of the Union, and justify, 


is utterly unfounded; not a member of the senate, | in order to get rid of it, revolution, and all the inevi- 
nor, as we have seen, a leading press of either the table horrors of civil and servile war which would 
federal or democratic party, has given any pretence flow from the step? 

for the assertion that ‘this annexation is mainly re-| We cannot believe them sincere in their creed.— 
sisted as a question asto the maintenance of slave- | We cannot but believe that their real and preferred 
ry;” nor does any state “denounce the slaveholding end is disunion: disunion not on account of the tariff, 
members of the confederacy asunworthy of associa- | but disunion for disconnnected, personal, and atmbi- 


What we say of these treasonable designs that do 
we firmly believe, though we confess that no accom- 
plices of the treason have yet come forward to con- 
ret the traitors; nor has the overt act been commit. 
ted. 

It is with such feelings as these that it is proposed 
by these very gentlemen to hold a Southern Conven- 
tion, and to hold it in Richmond! A convention to 
preserve the American Union, by men who openly 
threaten to dissolve it to-day if the tariff is not re- 
pealed, and to morrow if Texas is not annexed! What 
at admirable body of pacificators and conservators 
this heated and inflamed body of cotton-growers 
would constitute, we submit to the judgement of the 
country! Every sectional jealousy would be inflam. 
ed—every prejudice fomented—every passion exci- 
ted to the utmost intensity by such a body of men!— 
We hesitate not to say, that it would be frought with 
instant danger to the public peace—with almost infal- 
lible distunion, strife and bloodshed: and we theretore 
call upon all true Virginians of all! parties, to frown 
it down, in the language of the father of his country! 


But to return:—Mr. J. E. Holmes, the member for 
the Charleston district, has addressed a letter of re- 
ply to the Charleston Mercury, from which this mor- 
ning we have room to select but a single paragraph. 
It is this: 

**To the editor of the Mercury— 

Sir: A writer in your paper, under the signature 
of ‘‘Hampden,” has propounded to me the question, 
what is the proper remedy for the evils which afflict 
the South? 

I answer unequivocally, resistance—combined 
southern resistance, if you can procure it. If not, 
then State resistance.” 

















POLITICAL—PRESIDENTIAL. 








THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

The whole country is literally a scene of election- 
eering. Both parties express the greatest confidence 
of success, and are using every means in their 
power to insure it. What a mass of talent is in re- 
quisition! Mectings of the citizens are multiplied in 
every direction with increasing numbers at each.— 
What a canvass of public measures and of the cha- 


racter of public men, is before the American people 
at this moment? 


tion with them.” The issue of annexation, as ne- 
cessary ‘‘to the maintenance of slavery,” was made 
by Mr. Calhoun himself in his Pakenham letter, 
evidently for the purpose of furnishing his partisans 
in the south the means of rallying a party, and get- 
ting upa sectional feeling between the south and 
north, to answer the very purpose to which it is now 
applied. | 
These several public meetings in S.C. look toa 
convention called together from the states favorable | 
to annexation; to give effect to the resolutions passed | 
by them. The Edgefield meeting broaches this, 
scheme thus: 
‘Resolved, That the members of congress favora- | 
ble to annexation be requested to resort to all legiti- 
mate expedients within their power for the consum- | 
mation of this great measure; and that,in the last 
resort they take steps for assembling a convention of | 


tious designs, to promote which, the tariff first, and 
_now Texas and the tariff are but the outer works to 
cover the approaches of the suppers and miners,— 


|The stalking horses behind which those foes of their 


country’s happiness propose stealthily to advance up- 


‘on their treasonable object without giving that alarm 
to the American peopie which on open avowal of the | 
ultimate purpose would ring from Maine to the Gulf | 


of Mexico—aye in the mountain districts of South 
Carolina itself! 


A measure which all the rest of the Union ciiher 
loudly applauds or indirectly approves,—which even 
the great democratic majority in the present house of 


representatives was compelled—compe..ep, for that | 


is the word—to concede to be wise, patriotic, benefi- 
cent—wnich Mr. Potx himself sustains, by pulting 
himself in his Jate letter Exacrity upon the whig 
grounds of a tariff for revenue but with incidental 


the states friendly to annexation.” . | protection—this measure, this GREAT measure which 
The Barnwell resolution is more precise, and fixes | in less than two years has revivified the whole Union 
the place, with a view to identify the democratic no- | —to be so very cruel and oppressive to a few people 
minee for the presidency and Gen. Jackson, with in South Carolina that they can by no means suBMit 
their incendiary movements, under the disguise of to it—that for it they feel not only justified in dissol- 
Texas annexation. It is as follows. 'ving but Bounp to dissolve the American Union, the 
“8. Resolved, That if Texas be not sooner annex. Cynosure of the world’s eyes, and a Beacon light to 
ed, we deem it expedient that a convention of the christian, republican, and civilized men—and to in- 
friends of immedate annexation throughout the ua- voke upon themselves and country the appalling and 
ion, be held at Nashville, in the state of Tennessee nameless consequences which would follow in the 
on the first Monday in August next, and that, should train of disumion! Does any man believe it? Caw 
such suggestion meet the approbation of our friends*any man believe that the TARIFF is at the bottom of 
elsewhere, we will meet again at this place on the  thiggfanatic movement, that to repeal or modify that, 
first Monday in July, to appoint delegates to said | is ingle and simple object, and that the newly 
convention.” ee : threatened disunion movement from South Carolina 
The organ of this nullifying party, [the South Ca- | has not far broader and deeper, and more execrable 
rolinian] published at the seat of government, [Co- designs! 
lumbia,} is still more specific in laying downthe We tell the people of Virginia that the teriff, or 
chart of this new dissolution movement. Aftera Texas either, has very little todo with the scheme. 
series of remarks on the probable chance of the Tex- | The cry of the repeal of the one, and annexation of 
as treaty before the senate, it proposes, in the event the other, is but the means to rally a party and inflame 
of its failure, the following: : the people of the south! For years past, there has 
We inserted these articles in the Register, page existed the cherished wish and the deliberate design 
, to which our readers will refer.] to subvert the Union and form a southern confedera- 
‘Now, we ask,can this convention be proposed, |cy. In 1832 nullification of the tariff was the select- 
and such inflammatory subjects chosen for its diseus- |ed lever to accomplish the object: and in 1844, the 


The field of party warfare within a few days has 
exhibited some new and _ interesting mancuvres. 

When it was ascertained by the result of the last 
election in Virginia, that Mr. Van Buren would not 
be able to carry that state, those who had up to that 
period been his warmest advocates there, immediate- 
ly determined to look out for another candidate and 
to take the chances of a new issue offered on the in- 
stant, by the annexation question. The national con- 
vention adopted these views, and Messrs. Polk and 
Dallas became the candidates of the party upon that 
ground. There is a portion of the party at the north 
and east, however, who do not agree to this new 
issue, and who assert that it is in vain to hope for 
| the success of their candidates, if that issue is ad- 
hered to. 


-_ 


IMPORTANT MOVEMENT OF A SECTION OF 
PARTY IN NEW YORK. 

One portion of the Polk party in the state of New 
York have therefore determined to disconnect, as 
far as in them lies, the question of Texas annexa- 
tion from the presidential question. They adhere 
to the nominees of the party, Polk and Dallas, but 
denounce annexation. This has created disaffection 
in the ranks, as the extracts which we insert from the 
publications on cach side exhibits. 

The New York Plebian of the 24th contains the 
following article: 

The annexatiin of Texas—Its Federal and Abolition op- 
ponents-—— Their Impotency—Ridiculous attempt to 
embarrass the Democratic Parly—-.4 confidential Cir- 
cular. 

We have come in posesivn of a circular marked, 
as printed below, ‘‘confidential.” and which under 
any other circumstances we would hesitate to pubd- 
lish. When however, there is a shadow of appre- 
hension of danger to the glorious cause of democracy 
come from what quarter it may, form professed 
friend or open foe, from men regarded as possessing 
the confidence and assuming the direction of the de- 
mocratic party, or from others, it is not in us, be the 
personal consequences what they may, to permit 
restraint from the arbitrary notions of etiquette which 


THE POLK 





sion, with a view tothe annexation of Texas, or to 
the election Governor Polk to the presidency? The 
south is unitedin favor of annexation, every body 
knows; and we believe that, as a friend to the mea- 





tariff and Texas are the instruments employed by 
the same men, stil] actuated by the same personal 
views still hating the Union, and still like Caesar pre- 
ferring to be the first man in Prawneste to the second 


sure, and a southern man, Governor Poik will get}in Rome—men who combine the characteristics of 
the southern vote. Do Mr. Calhoun and his friends , both Caesar and Pompey in themselves, and who will 
imagine that, by exciting sectional feeling in the /not only endure no superior, but tolerate no equal. 


under another contingency would govern us. When 
we find treason under the mask of philanthropy—Fe- 
deralism under the guise of democracy—falsehood 
under the covering of truth—let the blow fall where 
it may, whether that treason be marked ‘‘confiden- 
tial”—that federalism be marked ‘‘confidential”— 
that falsehaod be marked ‘‘confidential’’-to hold it 
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e the democracy of the country, that they 
pig en who are their friends and who their ene- 
mies. When a clique of self righteous politicians 
whose democracy is satisfied with a goodly portion of 
the patronage of the party, and the promulgation of 
some abstractions, which they cannot carry out from 
lack of practical experience and ingenuity, take upon 
themselves, vain,contemptible and impotent as their 
attempt will prove, to control and restrict the pro- 
gress of republican institutions, to point out how far 
the democracy may proceed in its progressive course, 
to ‘stick a pin” upon the measures we shall adopt 
and those we shall reject, we cannot forego the ex- 
ercise of a duty which pertains to us as the conduc- 
tor of a democratic press, to publish the evidence 
of their designs, whether marked ‘*confidential 
or coming in a form more open and manly. This 
is our reason for publishing the subjoined circular: 


‘CONFIDENTIAL. | 

Sin: You will doubtless agree with us, that the late 
Baltimore convention placed the democratic party 
at the north ina position of great difficulty. Weare 
constantly reminded that it rejected Mr. Van Buren 
and nominated Mr. Polk, for reasons connected with 
the immediate annexation of Texas; reasons which 
had no relation to the principles of the party. Nor 
was thatall.. The convention went beyond the au- 
tharity delegated to its members and adopted a reso- 
lution on the subject of Texas, (a subject not before 
the country when they were elected; upon which, 
therefore, tlley were.not instructed,) which seeks to 
interpolate into the party code a new doctrine, hith- 
erto unknown among us, at war with some of our 
established principles, and abhorrent to the opin- 
ions and feelings of a great majority of northern free- 
men. In this position what was the party at the north 
to do? Was it to reject the nominations and abandon 
the contest, or should it support the nominations, re- 
jecting the untenable doctrine interpolated at the con- 
vention, and taking care that their support should be 
accompanied with such an expression of their opin- 
ion as to prevent its being misinterpreted? The lat- 
ter alternative has been preferred; and we think, 
wisely; for we conceive that a proper expression of 
their opinions will save their votes from misconstruc- 
tion, and that proper efforts will secure the nomina- 
tion of such members of congress, as will reject the 
unwarrantable scheme now pressed upon the country. 

With these views, assuming that you feel on this 
subject as we do, we have been desired to address 
you, and to invite the co-operation of yourself and 
other friends throughout the state. 

Ist—In the publication of a joint letter, declaring 
our purpose to support the nominations, rejecting 
the resolutions respecting Texas. 

2d—In promoting and supporting at the next elec- 
tion the nomination for congress of such persons as 
concur in these opinions. 

If your views in this matter coincide with ours, 
please write to some one of us, anda draft of the 
proposed letter. will be forwarded for examination. 

Very respectfully, 
GEO. P. BARKER, 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT, 
J. W. EDMONDS, 
DAVID DUDLEY FIELD, 
THEODORE SEDGWICK, 
THOMAS W. TUCKER, 
ISAAC TOWNSEND. 

P.S, A copy of this circular has been sent to the 
following gentlemen: Michael Hoffman, Albert H. 
Tracy, Hiram Gardner, Addison Gardner, Samuel 
Sleden, Henry Selden Ashley Sampson, J. Osborn, 
Hiram Gray, Jared N. Wilson, James M. Smith, 
Thos. G. Taleot, William Allen, Freeborn Jewett, 
Daniel Chandler, Hiram Denio, John Tracy; Jabez D. 
Hammond, John I. De Graff, N. L. Benton, Preston 
King, Ransom Gillett, Samuel Young, L. Stetson, 
James B. Spencer, David L. Seymour, David Buel, 
Harmanus Bleecker, A. C. Flagg, Robert McLellan, 
R. D. Davis, James Powers, Archibald Niven, 
Nathaniel Jones, John W. Lawrence—and will be 
sent to any other person you may wish.” 

Then this explains the half way support which the 
organ of the abolitionists, the Evening Post, has given 
the nomination of James K. Polk and George M. 
Dalias. This explains “the position of great diffi- 
culty” in which the “solitary exception” in long list 
of democratic journals, printed in the country, reach- 
ing from Maine to the Sabine, and from the Atlantic 
to the far west, has been placed. This is an expla- 
nation of its course, a course commended almost uni- 
versally by the federal press—upon those nomina- 
tions. It follows the dictation of a conspiracy impo- 
tentand harmless as it is heartless and unmanly, 
which, by secret and midnight means, seeks to em- 
barrass and distract the now thoroughly united, en- 
thusiastic aud harmonious democracy. 

But let us look at this ‘‘confidential” circular. It 
is Signed by George P. Barker, the attorney geuera! 


. 


ofthe state, by Wm. C. Bryant, tie editor of the; Ifthe democratic party has such ability to ‘‘jump 
Evening Post, by John W. Edmonds, by David D.| about and turn about’? as they would imply, not 
Field, by Theodore Sedgwick, by Thomas W. Tuc-| Mr. Polk but Jim Crow should have been our candi- 
ker, and by Isaac Townsend. These seven gentle. | date. 
men have assumed that the action of the late Baltimore —_ 
convention has placed the democratic party at the| In Missouri also, there are two sections in the par- 
north in ‘‘a-position of great difficulty!” It is notso. | ty, that find it difficult to harmonize. Mr. Benton 
Saving themselves, the democratic party of the | has reached home, and if we may judge by the spirit 
north were never in a stronger position—never more jf the following article, copied from a paper un- 
united—never more sanguine and determined on | derstood to be his organ of that state, the difference 
victory. in their views is somewhat serious. 
From the St. Louis Missourian. 
TEXAS—WHO HAS PREVENTED ITS SPEEDIEST ANNEXA- 
TION? | 
Our attention is again calledtothe Tyler Texas 


The Post, a leading Van Buren paper, which had 
originated or early seconded this movement, maintains 
its position, and is seconded by other journals of the 
party. The Albany .drgus disapproves of the move- | treaty by the appearance of a very crazy article 
ment. The Post says: from the Richmond Enquirer which we find copied 

Texas. The Texas Junto, which desires to get the | into the Reporter of this morning. Mr. Ritchie isas 
democratic party into its keeping, apply sundry | confirmed a lunatic on the subject of annexution as 
phrasas to those who oppose this precarious project, | large amount of Texas scrip could make a mar—and 
the truth of which it may be useless to examine.— , he grieves as much over the loss of the Tyler treaty 
They are termed abstractionists, federalists, aboli- |2540 the poor Millerites, weeping in their ascension 

tionists, and British emissaries. Now we propose to | rohes, over the false predictions of their disappoint- 
jsee who the gentlemen thus complimented are, and ed prophet. His immagination, too, has become to 
how far they deserve it. his mind the very ghost’s room of a haunted house. 

In the first place, it is worth while to notice, that. He always was somewhat addicted to the marvellous, 
the whole movement on this subject is in the strict- fond of dealing in the wonderful—and rather cele- 
est sense a party juggle—and a very poor one. {[t brated for being able to start more devils and second 
would disgrace a thimble-rigger of the most ordina- |Tate spookes than even Lorenzo Dow himself—and 
ry pretentions. 

We are informed by the Baltimore convention 
“that the annexation of Texas at the earliest practi- : 
cable period” means. Who objects to annexing Tex- |¢ver heard of by the weird sisters of Macbeth—and 
as “tat the earlest practicable period?” We see no rea- bas hatched forth more evil spirits than ever griped 
son why the moon should not be annexed “at the Poor Caliban. 
earliest practicable period’—that is to say, as soon! Mr. Ritchie’s latest news (not exactly from Texas) 
as Iean. As soon as the just claims of Mexico can but from Purgatory, or the air, or wherever genii and 
be disposed of—as soon as the question of slavery Wizzardsdwell, is, that France and England are enters 
can be got out of the way, we abandon our opposi- ing intoa coalition to defeat the re-annexation of Tex- 
tion to the annexation of Texas. as to the United States, that they are bidding high for 

Such may be the interpretation of this"phrase; and ‘he prize, and will probably get it—thut Sam Hous- 
such may be the sense in which thousands of demo- | ton was averse to the late treaty, preferring annex- 
‘erats will take it; but such is not the sense in which @tlon to some European power—that now he, Hous. 
the Texas hocus-pocusers mean it. ton, may be able, while the Texan people are indig- 

The annexation of Texas with them means noth- ?ant, to carry them with him, to France or England 
ing more than the extension and perpetration of sla- \— 2nd_ that consequently we shall, or may, finally 
very atthe risk of war, and wit war if it cannot} lose Texas, &c., &c., &e. 
be got without. It is the pure southern Upshur—Ty-,| The first part—about England and France, and all 
| ler scheme—it is the pill without the gilding the | that—we solemnly believe to be the coinage of some 
idose without the sugar. wag who knowing the impetuosity as well as the pe- 

It is plain enough to see, that if this question had culiarity of mind of Mr. Ritchie. has amused himseif 
been committed at the outset to men of mind Jarge | by boring the old gentleman with a most. marvellous 
enough to take in all the interests of the great na- yarn. The latter part, in regard to Houston—that 
| tiou, Mexico would have been satisfied, the question he prefers an alliance to an European power—we 
(of slavery avoided, and Texas annexed wiih honor. believe to be a gross libe] upon his character, come 
|and satisfaction to the entire people. But for our. from whom it may. Mr. R. wades through a co- 
‘shame and misfortune the matter fell into the hands lumn of suggestions—-predictions—denunciations— 
| of a few fanatics as crazy on the subject of the “do- and ‘awful consequences”—but all qualified, very 
mestic institution,” as the maddest abolitionists in | properly no doubt, with an “if true.” 
the Union—men who believed or affected to believe,| We should dislike to suspect Mr. Ritchie capable 
that the swmmum bonum of republican freedom lies in | of any political depravity—yet his article looks and 
the possessing of a few hundred slaves; and by these | reads very like it had, &e. 
slave-holding fanatics was the question of Texas, a x * * + * 
great question of extension of empire dwarfed into; ‘And now who killed the treaty? or rather, who 
one of enlarging the influence of that pernicious | exposed it to such a position as to ensure its death? 
| institution which defaces and disgraces our other- | Ihe very men in whom Mr. Ritchie hasall at once de- 
wise glorious country. | tected so many virtues, the very man who gave Texas 

This abortion, rejected with contempt and disgust | away twenty-five years ago, the fathers of the treaty, 
| by the whole county, a few northern democrats are | John Tyler and John C. Calhoun? Do you enquire 
| swaddling and nursing and trying to coax into how? John Tyler gave the first blow. Like Mr. 
| life. Now we say it with mere reference to the in- Ritchie, he flew to arms upon a rumor—a rumor 
| terests of the party, interests which no wise person | from Duff Green at that! He made the United States 
can overlook, that any northern democrat who seeks go down upon their knees to the little republe of 
to identify the party with the extension of slavery, | ‘Texas, and supplicate for annexation. Texas dicta- 
and to make that the rallying question, is only fit|tedthe terms! Tyler at first replied that he had not 
for beclam; no greater political insanity can be im- the constitutional authority to comply. Texas insis- 
agined. 'ted—Tyler consented to violate the constitution, to 

Slavery is an old, decrepid, worn-out, feudal insti- | usurp the power of congress, to assume the war of 
tution. Shall the young democracy, in its heroic | Texas, to declare war against Mexico, and accor- 
youth, stifle its ardent nature by so unnatural an al-!dingly detached ships and soldiers for the purpose.— 

liancc? Where slavery and slave representation ex- | These facts formed the blow which John Tyler gave 
ist under the constitution, let themexist. It 1s the | to his own bantling. And, to add ridicule to his per- 
bargain— itis the bond. But to extend these evils /|fidy, he afterwards despatched a special messenger 
'to another portion of the western hemisphere, and to Mexico with apologies fur what he had done— 
above all, to make this the rallying cry of the party, | thus confessing the wrong, yet striving to carry it out! 
is evidently suicidal. | The nexiand fatal blow was aimed by Mr. Calhoun, 

Those sagacious gentlemen therefore, who under- He was determined that the treaty should not be rat- 
take to denounce such democrats as are content| ified. He was determined that it should be kept an 
with the old issues, as abstractionists, &c, are acting | open question for the benefit of himself and his “pe- 
with perhaps less sense than thay may imagine. jculiar friends” in the south. With this view he 

With some people names have weight. Mr. Van | burdened the treaty with a correspondencs urging 
| Buren, Mr. Wright, Mr. Benton, to say nothing of | the extension of slavery, purposely to drive off the 
‘the many prominent democrats in this state, have de-| north! He designed this eflect—he urged it to its 
clared their irreconcileable hostility to the Texas |consummation! He is the man who gave the fatal 
| scheme, urged on the ground of slavery and for the | blow to the project—and yet some folks would hold 
benefit of slavery. | him up as the peculiar friend of Texas annexation— 

It is to be supposed that the gentlemen are all to | as the man who, above all others, is in favor of the 
|come to the rigtit about face, because a few men in | measure! He gave Taxas away in 1819—he defea- 
Baltimore see fitto pass a resolution in regard to 








uponhim. He has poured into this Texas cauldron 
more ingredients for waking up witches than were 














ted the treaty for its re-annexation at the late session 
which they receive no mandate from the people?— lor congress, and yet, nu body can be the friend of an- 


we regret to observe that the practice is growing | 
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nexation but Mr. Calhoun? It is thus—by looking 
at the facts—that the public will see the graceless- 
ness of the whole humbug.” 


From the Tuscaloosa (.4la.) Monitor. 
Lerrer rrom Mr. Cray. Believing that Mr. Clay 
had been misunderstood or grossly misrepresented, 
in regard toa portion of his Texas letter, we no- 
ticed the subject in the Monitor of the 19th ult. We 
then said: 


“It has been falsely charged by his opponents, that | 


Mr. Clay addressed himself, for support, to the abo 
being of the north, in the following passage of his 
etter: 

‘J do not think that Texas ought to be received into 
the Union, as an integral part of it, in decided opposi- 
tion to the wishes of a considerable and respectable 
portion of the confederacy.” 

After alluding to another part of his letter, which, 


taken in connexion with the above, showed that he | 
referred to the states, and not to the people, of the | 
confederacy, we stated that Mr. Clay’s meaning was | 
“that if any considerable and respectable number of | 


states were to assume an attitude threatening the in 


tegrity of, or likely to dissolve the Union rather than | 


admit Texas—then, with such prospect, annexation 
ought to be abandoned to preserve the Union.” 


We forwarded to Mr. Clay a copy of the Monitor 
containing the article, and also a note respectfully | 
His reply puts an end, at. 


calling his attention to it. 
once, to all speculation on the subject: 

. Ashland, July 1, 1844. 

My Dear Sir: I received and thank you for your 
friendly letter, and the copy of the Monitor. You 
have justly conceived my meaning, when I referred 
in my Texas letter to a considerable and respectable 
portion of the confederacy. And you might have 
strengthened your construction of the paragraph, by 
reference to the fact. that, at the date of my letter, 
the states of Ohio, Vermont, and Massachusetts had, 
almost unanimously, declared against annexation; the 
legislature of Georgia had declined to recommend it 
and other states were believed to be averse to the 
measure. As to the idea of my courting the abolition- 
ists it is perfectly absurd. No man in the U. States 
has been halfas much abused by themas I have 
been. 

I consider the Union a great political partnership; 
and that new members ought not to be admitted into 
the concern at the imminent hazard of its dissolution. 
Personally I could have no objection to the annexa- 
tion of Texas; but I certainly would be unwilling to 
see the existing Union dissolved or seriously jeopard- 
ed for the sake of acquiring Texas. If any one de- 
sire to know the leading and paramount object of 
my public life, the preservation of the Union will 

«furnish him the key. 


From developments now being made in South Car- 
lina, it is perfectiy manifest that a party exists in thal 
state seeking a dissolution of the Union, and for that 
purpose employing the pretext of the rejection of Mr. 
Tyler’s abominable treaty. South Carolina, being 
surrounded by slave states, would in the event of a 
dissolution of the Union, suffer only comparative evils; 
but it is otherwise with Kentucky. She has the boun 
dary of the Ohio extending five hundred miles on 
three free states—what would her condition be in the 
event of the greatest calamity that could befall this 
nation? 


In Kentucky, the Texas question will do the whig | 


cause no prejudice. [am glad to perceive, in the 
proceedings of the Clay Club of Tuscaloosa, a similar 
belief expressed as to Alabama. It was a bubble 
blown up by Mr. Tyler in the most exceptionabie 
manner, for sinister purposes, and its bursting has in- 
jured nobody but Mr. Van Buren. 

Retaining an agreeable recollection of the pleasure 
which | derived from forming your aequaintance last 
spring, 1 remain, your friend and obedient servant. 

H. CLAY. 

Srerurcn F. Mituer, Esq., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

From the Indiana State Sentinel. 
LETTER FROM GENERAL JACIKSON. 


The following letter from General Jackson was, 


received a few dayssince by a citizen of this county. 
At the request of several citizens, to whom its con- 
tents were communicated, we take great pleasure in 
giving tt to the public. 

Hermitage, June 24, 1844. 


Sir: I'am in receipt of your letter of the 11th in-| 


stant, and though in bad health myself, cannot fore- 


go the pleasure of saying a few words in reply to it. | 


You request my opinion of the nominations re- 
cently made at Baltimore by the democratic party. 
1 am entigely satisfied with them and have no doubt, 
if the gentlemen nominated are elected, that the 
people will find their administration true to the old 
republican landmarks, and ever worthy of their sup- 
por t. 








Mr. Polk was raised in my neighborhood, and 


went into public Jife as a Jeffersonian democrat. To 
the great principles of that illustrious reformer of 
our system of government, he has been ever faithful; 
and has proved himself, on many trying occasions, 
the able advocate of popular rights, and the saga- 
cious friend of the measures which were necessary 
to defeat the machinations of the federal party. His 
|moral character is pure; his capacity for business 
great; and, to extraordinary powers of labor, both 
_mental and physical, he unites that tact and judgment 
which are so requisite to the successful direction of 
such an office as that of chief magistrate of a free 
people. 


With Mr. Dallas, I am not so intimately acquaint- 
ed; but from what 1 knew of him when he represent- 
ed Pennsylvania in the senate of the United States, 
_and was charged with high public trusts in various 
other important stations at home and abroad, it can- 
not be doubted that he equally deserves the confi- 
dence and admiration of the people. 
that have been conferred upon him by the Keystone 
state, whose citizens are distinguished for love of 
order, and for the sxpport only of what 1s calculated 
to spread the blessings of equal Jaws, are proof that 
_he has all the characteristics which are needed in a 
crisis like this, to rally the sound feelings of the coun- 
try at large. 


I thank you, sir, for the solicitude you have ex- 
| pressed for my personal welfare. My race is nearly 
‘run. Iam now not able to attend to the duties of 
correspondence without the aid of an amanuensis; 
but I thank God for the privilege yet accorded to me, 
of comprehending the designs of the federal party. 
As long as | live, | will warn my country against the 
dangers which will attend the success of Mr. Clay’s 
proposition to establish another mammoth bank, to 
break down the security which the people possess in 
the veto power given to the president by the consti- 
tution; to change the system of taxation under which 
we have so long prospered, by admitting the prinei- 








ple claimed in his bill for the distribution of the pro-| 


ceeds of the public lands; and, lastly, to prevent the 
annexation of Texas to the United States, for it can- 
not be demed, that his position on this question is 
utterly at war with the true interests of his country. 
He says, virtually, that Texas ought not to be ad- 
mitted into the Union, while there is a respectable 
and considerable portion of our citizens opposed to 
it. Onsuch a condition, it is obvious annexation 
can never take place. British influence had consi- 
derable and respectable advocates in thls country in 
our revolutionary war, and in our second war with 
her. Will it ever be without them? 


ple, such advocacy will be found resisting the advance 


of institutions like ours, and laboring to incorporate, 


with them the features of'an opposite system. 


Who does not see that the people of the United 

States are competitors with the people of England in | 
the manufacturing arts, and in the carrying trade of, 
the world? and that the question is soon to be, if it! 
be not already, whether exas and Oregon are to be | 
considered as auxiliaries to American or British in-) 
terests? whether these vast and fertile regions are to | 
be settled and worked by our posterity, blessed by 
|republican government—or are to become the thea- 
tre of British enterprise, and thus add another link 
to the vast colonial chain by which that great mon-! 
archy upholds its lords and nobles, and extracts from | 
suffering millions the earnings of their labor? 


terest of Mexico in the Texas territory. 


The favors | 


Never. As| 
long as there are fanatics in religion as there are di-| 
versities and differences in human opinion respecting | 

the forms of government and the rights of the peo 


| est documentary evidence. 
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institutions than she can for those of any monarchy 
she is desirous that her fertile lands and genial cli. 
mate should share the glorious instrumentality of 
cherishing and maintainirfg the blessings of freedom. 
Is this unnatural? Can it be wise for us to turn a 
ear to her entreaty, because Lord Aberdeen and 
Lord Brougham, as British statesmen, choose to with- 
hold their consent, and indulge in vague apprehen- 
sions respecting the effects of the measure on this 
scheme of abolishing slavery? Shame, shame on such 
patriotism! Shame on the credulity which can be 
duped by such flimsy pretence! 


The American people cannot be deceived in this 
manner. They know that the real object of England 
is to check the prosperity of the United States—anq 
lessen their power to compete with Eingland as a 
naval power, and as a growing, agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and commercial eountry. They know 
that Lord Aberdeen, in the midst of thousands and 
thousands of starving subjects of the British monar- 
chy, is more anxious, or ought lo be, to relieve the 
wants of those wretched people than he can be to alter 
the relation subsisting between the white and black 
races of this country or Texas. 


The American people know this: and they will 
disappoint me if they neglect, or rather if they per- 
mit, those charged with the administration of their 
national interests, to let slip the opportunity now offer- 
ed of concentrating their Union, and promoting the 
general causes of their prosperity and happiness, by 
the annexation of Texas. [ am, very truly, your 
ob’t sery’t, ANDREW JACKSON. 





JAMES K. POLK’S ANCESTORS, 


The claim assumed in behalf of Mr. Potx by his 
‘biographer in the Democratic Review, inserted in 
this vol. of the Register, page 247, has given rise to 
considerable discussion. Without considering Mr. 
Polk as in the least accountable for the conduct of 
his ancestors, the whig journals protest against his 


| enjoying the eclat which was in that article assumed 





| for him as being a descendant of the patriotic men 
| whose names were attached to the celebrated Meck- 
'lenburg Declaration of Independence. They admit 
Tuomas Poitk whose name is so attached was tha 
grand uncle of James K. Polk, and that he was an 
active and influential whiz of the revolution, but 
they deny that the name of Ezekiel Polk, the grand- 
| father of James K. Polk, was attached to the said 
declaration—and they assert that on the contrary 
| Ezekiel was a Tory of the revolution, and took pro- 
tection from Lord Conwailis as such during the revo. 
'ytionary war. 

The Richmond Enquirer of the 19th inst. takes up 
the subject and thus treats it. 

‘‘Even if Col. Polk’s grandfather had been a Tory, 
it would have been a matter of high honor and credit 
to the grandson, that he had the independence of 
_mind to act for himself, and to embrace with ardor, 
| the republican institutions of his country. But we 
| deny the assertion that Ezekiel Polk, the grandfather, 
was a Tory—And we base our denial upon the strong: 
We have now before us 
sent by a friend, an official pamphlet, styled **The 
Declaration of Independence, by the citizens of 
Mecklenburg county on the 20th day of May, 1775, 
with accompanyiug documents, and the proceed- 
ings of the Cumberland Association; published by the 
governor, under the authority and direction of the 
general assembly of the state of North Carolina,” in 
1831. In this official record, we find on page 16 a 
certificate on the 7th December, 1319, of Captain 
James Jack, who went on to Philadelpnia as “the 


Nor is the {question altered by the alleged inte-| bearer of the proceedings to congress, and delivered 
As far as! the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence to 


treaties are concerned, good faith is not involved in} Richd. Caswell and Wm. Hooper, the delegates to 
our decision. Ifthe proposition were to annex Mex- | congress from the state of N. Carolina.” Capt. Jack 


ico with her assent, Texas could not complain. But) 
| we all know that the treaty argument is not only in-| 
‘applicable, but incapable of use in the determina- | 


says: “I was in the revolutionary war from the com- 
mencement to the close. For some time previous to 
and at the time these resolutions (the Mecklenburg 


, tion of the question, either as it affects us, Mexico or| resolutions) were agreed upon, | resided in the town 


other powers. 


Texas is independent of Mexico—| of Charlotte, Mecklenburg county; was privy to a 


made so by the power of her arms, in the same sense | number of meetings of some of the most influential and 


that we became independent of Great Britain. 


She | leading characters of that county on the subject, before 


is independentof Mexico in another sense; that is, in| the final adoption of the resolutions—and at the time 


never having constituted a part of Mexico except by 
au compact which the latter has violated, and which 


/compact would never have been formed if the United | 


States had performed its duty. 

But without pursuing this view of the subject it is 
| enough for us to look at the question as it is practi- 
cally presented to us. Texas teils us she is anxious 
to come into the Union. Being originally part of our 
Union, knowing that she cannot exist happily as a 
|state without the protection of our laws, that her 
geographical position, as well as the character and 
interest of her citizens, necessarily attach them to 
| our territory; and feeling, as we may well suppose 
isle does, a greater concern for the fate of our free 





they were adopted; among those who appeared to 
\take the lead may be mentioned: Hezekiah Alexan- 
der who generally acted as chairman, John McKnitt 
Alexander, as secretary, Abraham Alexander, Adam 
Alexander, Maj. John Davidson, Maj. (afterwards 
Gen.) Wm. Davidson, Col. Thomas Polk, (the grand- 
uncle of J. K. P.,) Ezexier Foxx; (the grandfather of 
J. K. P.)” &c. 

‘This monstrous fabrication is here thoroughly crush- 
ed to the earth. Noone will believe that Ezekiel 
Polk who “took the lead” in a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence more than a year prior to (he Declaration 
by congress, could ever haye been a Tory in the ra- 
yolution.” 
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' mendously against them, and in Col. Polk’s favor.— 
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4 The whigs have but shown their own weakness in 
making this charge. Its refutation by the records of 
he country will cause public sentiment to react tre- 


The American people are too virtuous; not to stamp 
with severe reprobation any such efforts to casta 
nettle on the grave of the glorious patriots of the re- 
yolution!”? 

We had not designed to make any record of the 
dispute alluded to, but the above article appeared in 
the Enquirer, makes it a duty which we owe to the 
correctness of American history, and especially of that 
interesting portion of it which relates to the Decla- 
ration of Independence, to place the statements which 
we find below, apon record. 

From the Raleigh Register. 

Ezextet Porx, Acain. The last ‘tStandard’’ has 
the following paragraph on the subject of Col. Polk’s 
ancestry: 

“The Mecklenburg Jeffersonian, printed on the 
birth spot of American Independence, states that he 
has at hand the first copy of the Mecklenburg Decla- 
ration ever put in print, and that the name of Eze- 
kiel Polk is signed to it. What will the whig ven- 
ders of falsehood do now!” 


We pronounce, on the very best authority, any copy 
of the Mecklenburg Declaration, containing Ezexie. 
Poik’s name, a vile forgery! We do not deny that 
the ‘‘Jeffersonion” may have a printed copy of that 
Declaration with Ezekiel Polk’s name attached to it, 
for we learn from a member of the family, that whea 
James K. Polk was a candidate for governor of Ten- 
nessee; some Of his friends, io rebut the charge of 
toryism against his grandfather, had a spurious edi- 
tion of the Mecklenburg Declaration published, and 
interpolated his name? We have the statement on 
authority which cannot be gainsayed. Besides, we 
have turned to the publication, made by our legisla- 
ture in 1831, on the subject of the Mecklenburg De- 
claration, and the name of Ezekiel Polk is not to be 
found in the list of delegates present on the 20th 
May 1775. The chairman of the committee of our 
legislature, to whom the subject was referred, was 
Thomas C. Polk esq of Rowan, as high minded and 
honorable a man as lives. Ezekiel Polk was his great- 
uncle, and he would scarcely have permitted the 
reso lutions of the patriots of Mecklenburg to appear | 
without his kinsman’s name, if it had been legiti- 
mately entitled to a place there. 

From the Charlotte (NV. C.) Journal. 

James K. Pork. The last locofoco paper pub- 
lished in this place, contains a letter from Judge 
Saunders, in which occurs the following extract: 

“In voting fur such a man, the descendant of Col. 
Thomas Polk, one of those bok! patriots who signed 
the first Declaration of American Independence at) 
Charlotte, Mecklenburg county, N.C. the 20th of) 
May 1775, I felt! was discharging a proud duty in 
behalf ofthe freemen of the second congressional 
district.” 3 

The publishing such a statement shows what ap- 
pliances the loco focos intend to resort to, if possible 
to ensure the election of their candidates. And the 
editor cannot plead ignorance of the want of truth in 
the extract, for we are informed the letter was shown 
to several, who notified him that the statement was 
false; but not» ithstanding he would send it to the 
world as the truth, to aid in building up a sinking 
party. 

It was our intention not to drag into the present 
contest any other argument than what might spring 
from the examination and comparison of the princi- 
ples advocated by the two parties; but as an attempt 
is made to deck the candidate of the locofoco party 
in plumage “hooked” from deceased worthies and 
patriots of 1775, we have no other choice, but either 


lo let the falsehood go to the world as truth or ex- 
pose it. 











Itis well known to many of our citizens that| 
James K. Polk is not a descendant of Colonel! Thom- 
as Polk, the chairman of the Mecklenburg conven- 
lon, but isa grandson of Ezekiel Polk who wasa 
a tory during our revolutionary struggle, or what. is 
considered the same thing, he took protection fram 
Lord Cornwallis, and had no part or lot in forwarding 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence. 


This transaction made the whigs believe that he 
was opposed to the struggle for liberty, and he was 
carried by them in company with other tories to 
Greensborough, where the army was then encamped. 
If these facts are denied we can prove them bys-the 
testimony of living witnesses. And we were inform- 
ed the other day by a gentleman of unquestioned 
veracity that he recollects very well hearing the old 
people in his neighborhood state, years ago, that Eze- 
kiel Polk, not only took protection from Lord Corn 
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We will here state another circumstance which 
was related to us aday or two ago, by two gentle. 
men, and shows in what estimation Ezekiel Polk was 
held by the people of this county, some years after 
the transaction above referred to; it is this: The 
county court appointed him to fill the office of sheriff 
—that so enraged the people of the county that he 
had to vacate the office, the people not suffering him 
to transact business for them. And this is the ances- 
tor of the man who has been nominated by the party 





“Colonel William Polk, of Raliegh. m North Car- 
olina, was living with his father, Thomas in Charlotte, 
at the time I have been speaking of, and although too 
young to be forward in the business, yet the leading 
circumstances I have related cannot have escaped his 
recollection. JAMES JACK. 

“Signed this 11th of December, 1819 in presence of 

“JOB WESTON, C. C. O. 
“JAMES OLIVER, Attorney at law.” 


erroneous. 


; America. 


who take pleagure in calling their opponents British From the Raleigh Register. 
whigs and the descendants of tories!!! Mecklenburg N’. Carolina, June 19th 1841. 
— At the commencement of the war of the revolution 
From the Globe. Ezekiel Polk, at that time a resident of South Caro- 
CoLoneL Povx’s ancestors—Tue Documents.—| olina, received a Captain’s commission in the militia, 
The reiteration of the vile calumny against Colonel| and raised a company of frontier men of the state, 
Polk’s patriotic ancestor by the whig journals and | against the Cherokee Indians. I was one of that 
their club orators, shows not less the depravity of, company. After this, Ezekiel Polk was ordered to 
those workers of iniquity than their utter destitution | proceed with his company into South Carolina, to 
of matter of complaint against the unsullied name | protect the whites against the negroes—this he re- 
presented by the democrats as their candidate for the | fused to do. : 
presidency. To stop their disgusting abuse ofa man} ‘The winter following, he proceeded with his com- 
whose merits are not at all in issue, and whom they | pany, on an expedition against the tories, stationed 
know nothing about, we have been at the pains of} not far from Ninety Six, under the command of Cun- 
looking into the documents. |ningham. From this time, he did nothing to favor 


Upon reference to the Mecklenburg Declaration | the whigs during the war. When Lord Cornwallis 
of Independence contained in the American Archi | marched his army into this county, and erected his 
ves we find the impression which has generally | head quarters in Charlotte. Ezekiel Polk went in and 
obtained that Ezekiel Polk, Colonel Polk’s grand- | took British protection. One Jack Barnette, having 
father, was a signer of that celebrated instrument, is | learned that Polk had gone to Charlotte to avail him- 
The name attached to that declaration, | self of British protection, determined to way-lay him 
which has led to this impression, is that of Thomas} °° he returned, and Kill top From this course he 
Polk, who was the granduncle of Colonel Polk, as\ “4% deterred by his friends. | was in the war, and 
stated by General Saunders in the Baltimore conven- | personally know these NS as roe ANDER 
tion, and General 8. was the Mecklenburg delegate | ii carat Denia 
gets agt Dp ht | Subscribed and sworn to before me, one of the 


But there is another document contained in the| acting justices of the peace for said county of Meck- 
Archives, and appended to the Mecklenburg Decla-| Jenburg, and state of North Carolina. 


ration, which shows that the grandfather of Colonel} THOS. M. KERNS, J. P. 
Polk was among those who appeared to take the lead | 

in forwarding this great measure, and was regarded | 
as among the most active whigs of that day—a time! 
when whig meant the very reverse of what it does! 
now: that is,a patriotic republican, who opposed. 
the designs of the British to oppress and enslave 











June 19th, 1841. 

State of North Carolina, Mecklenburg Cowuty. 

I, Braley Oates, clerk of the court of Pleas and 
Quarter sessions, held for the county and state afore- 
said, do hereby certify that Thomas M. Kerns, whose 
signature appears to the above affidavit, is an acting 
justice of the peace in, and for said county, and that 
full faith and credit should be given to his official 
/acts assuch. Jalsofurther certify that the affiant, 

Thomas Alexander, is respected as a revolutionary 
soldier, and a man of highly respectable standing. 

In testimony whereof, [ have hereunto set my 
name, and affixed my seal of office, at Charlotte, the 
224 day of June, A. D. 1841. 

BARLEY OATES, Clerk. 


This fact appears in Captain Jack’s certificate, to 
be found at page 858, vo}. 2, of the Archives, and we 
here transcribe it: 

Captain Jack’s Certiricate. ‘Having seen in 
the newspapers some pieces respecting the declara- 
tion of independence by the people of Mecklenburg 
county in the state of North Carolina, in May, 1775; 
and being solicited to state what I know of that tran- 
saction, | would observe, that for the time previous | 
to, and at the time those resolutions were agreed upon 
I resided in the town of Charlotte, Mecklenburg coun- 
ty, was privy to a number of meetings of some of the 
most influential and leading characters of that county 
on the subject before the final adoption of the resolu- 
tions, and at the time they were adopted. Among 
those who appeared to take the lead, may be men- 
tioned Hezekiah Alexander, who generally acted as 
chairman, John McKnitt Alexander, as secretary, Given under my handand seal, at Charlotte this 
Abraham Alexander, Adam Alexander, Major John , 22d of June, 1841 JAS. H. ORR, J. P. 
Davidson, Major (afterwards General) William Da- 2 ‘ 
vidson, Colonel Thomas Polk, Fzekiel Polk, Doctor) ~~~ es ae 
~ sera Brevard, Samuel Martin, Duncan Ochaltree | MR. CLAYTON'S SPEECH, 


illiam Wilson, Robert Irven. 
When the resolutions were finally agreed on, they | DELIVERED AT THE WHIG MASS MEETING, HELD IN 


were publicly proclaimed from the eourt-house WILMINGTON ON THE L5th or June, 1844. 
door, in the town of Charlotte, and received with | Fellow citizens: The chief object Lhave in view in 


every demonstration of joy by the inhabitants. this day addressing you, is to call back your atten- 

“I was then solicited to be the bearer of the pro-| tion, and that of the country atlarge, from the many 
ceedings to congress. I set out the following month, , distracting topics which now agitate the public mind 
(say June,) and in passing through Salisbury, the ; fo the greatest of all the issues involved in the presi- 
general court was silting; at the request of the court! dential election. The great question to be decided 
I handed a copy of the resolutions to Colonel Kennon, | by that election is a question of sreap—a question 
an attorney, and they were read aloud in open court.| whether we shall abandon the whole principle of 
Major William Davidson, and Mr. Avery, an attorney protection extended to the laboring classes of this 
called on me at my lodgings the evening after, and country by the tariff act of 1842, and adopt, in lieu 
observed, they had heard of but one person,(a Mr: | of it, a tariff discriminating for or against protection, 
Beard,) but approved of therm. /a question whether we shall go back, by our own 

“] then proceeded on to Philadelphia, and deliver-| voluntary act, to that state of colonial vassalage 
ed the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, of | which existed in this country while England held us 
May, 1775, to Richard Caswell and Williarn Hooper;) in subjection, and her statesmen boasted that they 
the delegates to congress from the state of North} would not permit us to manufacture a hobnail for 
Carolina. | ourselves; a question whether we shall now surrender 

‘I am now in the eighty-eighth year of my age, re-| to England one of themost essential blessings result- 
siding in the county‘of Elbert, in the state of Georgia. | ing !rom that independence for which the whigs of 
I was in the revolutionary war, from the commence- | the revolution successfully contended. ‘To every re- 
ment to the close. flecting mind it must be apparent that but few sub- 

“I would further observe, that the Reverend Fran- | jects can be decided to the satisfaction of a majority 
cis Cummins, a Presbyterian clergyman, of Greene | of the people ata single election: and it ts the old 
county, in this state, was a student in the town of| trick of designing politicians to escape defeat upon 
Charlotte at the time of the adoption of the resolu-| subjects in controversy, vitally affecting the country, 


State of North Carolina, Mecklenburg Cowinty. 

1, James H. Orr, presiding justice of the court of 
pleas and quarter sessions, do hereby certify that 
Braley Oates whose name appears to the annexed 
certificate is clerk of said court and that fall faith and 
credit is due to his official acts as such, and that his 
certificate, is in due form of law. 

















wallis, but he piloted the British about while in this 
neighborhood, and no doubt aided them in other 


tions, andisas well, or perhaps better acquainted | by multiplying the issues to be decided, distracting 





ways. 


with the proceedings at that time, than any man now} the atteation of the people, and dividing the majori- 
living. ity on the dreaded questions by others of inferior im- 
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nexation but Mr. Calhoun? It is thus—by looking} Mr. Polk was raised in my neighborhood, and 


at the facts—that the public will see the graceless- 
ness of the whole humbug.” 


From the Tuscaloosa (.Ala.) Monitor. 

Letrer rrom Mr. Cray. Believing that Mr. Clay 
had been misunderstood or grossly misrepresented, 
in regard toa portion of his Texas letter, we no- 
ticed the subject in the Monitor of the 19th ult. We 
then said: 

“Jt has been falsely charged by his opponents, that 
Mr. Clay addressed himself, for support, to the abo 
bre of the north, in the following passage of his 
etter: 

‘I do not think that Texas ought to be received into 
the Union, as an integral part of it, in decided opposi- 
tion to the wishes of a considerable and respectable 
portion of the confederacy.” 

After alluding to another part of his letter, which, 
taken in connexion with the above, showed that he 
referred to the states, and not to the people, of the 
confederacy, we stated that Mr. Clay’s meaning was 
“that if any considerable and respectable number of 
states were to assume an attitude threatening the in 


So 


TICAT.. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





| 
| 


| 


tegrity of, or likely to dissolve the Union rather than | 


admit Texas—then, with such prospect, annexation 
ought to be abandoned to preserve the Union.” 


he has all the characteristics which are needed in a 


crisis like thi feelings of the coun- 
We forwarded to Mr. Clay a copy of the Monitor. SLED teenie: FRE. ENSUE APOE AT 


containing the article, and also a note respectfully | 


calling his attention to it. 
once, to all speculation on the subject: 

. Ashland, July 1, 1844. 

My Dear Sir: I received and thank you for your 
friendly letter, and the copy of the Monitor. You 
have justly conceived my meaning, when I referred 
in my Texas letter to a considerable and respectable 
portion of the confederacy. And you might have 
strengthened your construction of the paragraph, by 
reference to the fact. that, at the date of my letter, 
the states of Ohio, Vermont, and Massachusetts had, 
almost unanimously, declared against annexation; the 
legislature of Georgia had declined to recommend it 
and other states were believed to be averse to the 
measure. As to the idea of my courting the abolition- 
ists it is perfectly absurd. No man in the U. States 
has been halfas much abused by them as I have 
been. 

I consider the Union a great political partnership; 
and that new members ought not to be admitted into 
the concern at the imminent hazard of its dissolution. 
Personally I could have no objection to the annexa- 
tion of Texas; but I certainly would be unwilling to 
see the existing Union dissolved or seriously jeopard- 
ed for the sake of acquiring Texas. If any one de- 
sire to know the leading and paramount object of 
my public life, the preservation of the Union will 
» furnish him the key. 


From developments now being made in South Car- 
lina, it is perfectly manifest that a party exists in thal 
state seeking a dissolution of the Union, and for that 
purpose employing the pretext of the rejection of Mr. 
Tylev’s abominable treaty. Suuth Carolina, being 
surrounded by slave states, would in the event of a 
dissolution of the Union, suffer only comparative evils; 
but it is otherwise with Kentucky. Ste has the boun. 
dary of the Ohio extending five hundred miles on 
three free states—what would her condition be in the 
event of the greatest calamity that could befall this 
nation? 

In Kentucky, the Texas question will do the whig 
cause no prejudice. [Lam glad to perceive, in the 
proceedings of the Clay Club of Tuscaloosa, a similar 
belief expressed as to Alabama. 
blown up by Mr. Tyler in the most exceptionabie 
manner, for sinister purposes, and its bursting has in- 
jured nobody but Mr. Van Buren. 

Retaining an agreeable recollection of the pleasure 


which | derived from forming your acquaintance last | P 
_ico with her assent, Texas could not complain. 


spring, [ remain, your friend and obedient servant. 
H. CLAY. 
Sreruen F. Mitier, Esq., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


From the Indiana State Sentinel. 


LETTER FROM GENERAL JACKSON, 


The following letter from General Jackson was | 
received a few dayssince by a citizen of this county. 


At the request of several citizens, to whom its con- 


tents were communicated, we take great pleasure in 


giving tt to the public. 
Hermitage, June 24, 1344. 

Sir: Iam in receipt of your letter of the 11th in- 
stant, and though in bad health myself, cannot fore- 
go the pleasure of saying a few words in reply to it. 

You request my opinion of the nominations re- 
cently made at Baltimore by the democratic party. 
I am entinely satisfied with them and have no doubt, 
if the gentlemen nominated are elected, that the 
people will find their administration true to the old 
republican landmarks, and ever worthy of their sup- 
port. 


His reply puts an end, at. pressed for my personal welfare. 


| run. 


‘the forms of government and the rights of the peo 


_be settled and worked by our posterity, blessed by 


tre of British enterprise, and thus add another link 


It wasa_ bubble} 


‘to defeat the machinations of the federal party. His} 








went into public life as a Jeffersonian democrat. To 
the great principles of that illustrious reformer of 
our system of government, he has been ever faithful; 
and has proved himself, on many trying occasions, 
the able advocate of popular rights, and the saga- 
cious friend of the measures which were necessary 


moral character is pure; his capacity for business 
great; and, to extraordinary powers of labor, both 
mental and physical, he unites that tact and judgment | 
which are so requisite to the successful direction of 
such an office as that of chief magistrate of a free 
people. 


With Mr. Dallas, I am not so intimately acquaint- 
ed; but from what 1 knew of him when he represent- 
ed Pennsylvania in the senate of the United States, 
and was charged with high public trusts in various 
other important stations at home and abroad, it can- 
not be doubted that he equally deserves the confi- 
dence and admiration of the people. The favors 
that have been conferred upon him by the Keystone 
state, whose citizens are distinguished for love of 
order, and for the s«pport only of what 1s calculated 
to spread the blessings of equal laws, are proof that 


try at large. 


I thank you, sir, for the solicitude you have ex- 
My race is nearly 
Iam now not able to attend to the duties of 
correspondence without the aid of an amanuensis; 
but I thank God for the privilege yet accorded to me, | 
of comprehending the designs of the federal party. 
As long as I live, | will warn my country againsi the 
dangers which will attend the success of Mr. Clay’s 
proposition to establish another mammoth bank, to 
break down the security which the people possess in 
the veto power given to the president by the consti- 
tution; to change the system of taxation under which 
we have so long prospered, by admitting the prinei-| 
ple claimed in his bill for the distribution of the pro- | 
ceeds of the public lands; and, lastly, to prevent the | 
annexation of Texas to the United States, for it can-. 
not be demied, that his position on this question is 
utterly at war with the true interests of his country. 
He says, virtually, that Texas ought not to be ad- 
mitted into the Union, while there is a respectable 
and considerable portion of our citizens opposed to 
it. Onsuch a condition, it is obvious annexation 
can never take place. British influence had consi- 
derable and respectable advocates in tha country in 
our revolutionary war, and in our second war with 
her. Will it ever be without them? Never. As) 
long as there are fanatics in religion as there are di-| 
versities and differences in human opinion respecting | 





| 


ple, such advocacy will be found resisting the advance 
of institutions like ours, and laboring to incorporate | 
with them the features of an opposite system. 


Who does not see that the people of the United) 
States are competitors with the people of England in | 
the manufacturing arts, and in the carrying trade of | 
the world? and that the question is soon to be, if it! 

e not already, whether ‘Texas and Oregon are to be) 
considered as auxiliaries to American or British in-| 
terests? whether these vast and fertile regions are to | 


republican government—or are to become the thea- 


to the vast colonial chain by which that great mon- 
archy upholds its lords and nobles, and extracts from 
suffering millions the earnings of their labor? 


Nor is the {question altered by the alleged inte- 
terest of Mexico in the Texas territory. As far as| 
treaties are concerned, good faith is not involved in} 
our decision. Ifthe proposition were to annex Mex- 


But | 





| we all know that the treaty argument is not only in- 


‘applicable, but incapabie of use in the determina- | 
‘| tion of the question, either as it affects us, Mexico or | 
other powers. 


Texas is independent of Mexico—| 


_made so by the power of her arms, in the same sense 





that we became independent of Great Britain. She’ 
is independentof Mexico in another sense; that is, in| 
never having constituted a part of Mexico except by. 
u compact which the latter has violated, and which 


compact would never have been formed if the United | 


States had performed its duty. 

But without pursuing this view of the subject it is 
enough for us to look at the question as it is practi- 
cally presented to us. Texas tells us she is anxious 
to come into the Union. Being originally part of our 
Union, knowing that she cannot exist happily as a 
state without the protection of our laws, that her 
geographical position, as well as the character and 
interest of her citizens, necessarily attach them to 
our territory; and feeling, as we may well suppose 


ee, 


institutions than she can for those of any monarchy, 
she is desirous that her fertile lands and genial eli- 
mate should share the glorious instrumentality of 
cherishing and maintainitig the blessings of freedom. 
Is this unnatural? Can it be wise for us to turn a 
ear to her entreaty, because Lord Aberdeen and 
Lord Brougham, as British statesmen, choose to with- 
hold their consent, and indulge in vague apprehen- 
sions respecting the effects of the measure on this 
scheme of abolishing slavery’? Shame, shame on such 
patriotism! Shame on the credulity which can be 
duped by such flimsy pretence! 


The American people cannot be deceived in this 
manner. They know that the real object of England 
is to check the prosperity of the United States—and 
lessen their power to compete with England as a 
naval power, and as a growing, agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and commercial! eountry. They know 
that Lord Aberdeen, in the midst of thousands and 
thousands of starving subjects of the British monar- 
chy, is more anxious, or ought to be, to relieve the 
wants of those wretched people than he can be to alter 
the relation subsisting between the white and black 
races of this country or Texas. 


The American people know this: and they will 
disappoint me if they neglect, or rather if they per- 
mit, those charged with the administration of their 
national interests, to let slip the opportunity now offer- 
ed of concentrating their Union, and promoting the 
general causes of their prosperity and happiness, by 
the annexation of Texas. [ am, very truly, your 
ob’t serv’t, ANDREW JACKSON. 





JAMES K. POLK’S ANCESTORS. 
The claim assumed in behalf of Mr. Potx by his 


‘biographer in the Democratic Review, inserted in 


this vol. of the Register, page 247, has given rise to 
considerable discussion. Without considering Mr. 
Polk as in the least accountable for the conduct of 
his ancestors, the whig journals protest against his 
enjoying the eclat which was in that article assumed 
for him as being a descendant of the patriotic men 
whose names were attached to the celebrated Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence. They admit 
THomas PoLtk whose name isso attached was tha 
grand uncle of James K. Polk, and that he was an 
active and influential whiz of the revolution, but 
they deny that the name of Ezekiel Polk, the grand- 
father of James K. Polk, was attached to the gaid 
declaration—and they assert that on the contrary 
Ezekiel was a Tory of the revolution, and took pro- 
tection from Lord Conwailis as such during the revo. 
lutionary war. 

The Richmond Enquirer of the 19th inst. takes up 
the subject and thus treats it. 

‘‘Even if Col. Polk’s grandfather had been a Tory, 
it would have been a matter of high honor and credit 
to the grandson, that he had the independence of 
mind to act for himself, and to embrace with ardor, 
the republican institutions of his country. But we 
deny the assertion that Ezekiel Polk, the grandfather, 
was a Tory—And we base our denial upon the strong: 
est documentary evidence. We have now before us 
sent by a friend, an official pamphlet, styled ‘*The 
Declaration of Independence, by the citizens of 
Mecklenburg county on the 20th day of May, 1775, 
with accompanyiug documents, and the proceed- 
ings of the Cumberland Association; published by the 
governor, under the authority and direction of the 
general assembly of the state of North Carolina,” in 
1831. In this official record, we find on page 16 a 
certificate on the 7th December, 1319, of Captain 
James Jack, who went on to Philadelpnia as “the 
bearer of the proceedings to congress, and delivered 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence to 
Richd. Caswell and Wm. Hooper, the delegates to 
congress from the state of N. Carolina.” Capt. Jack 
says: “I was in the revolutionary war from the com- 
mencement to the close. For some time previous to 
and at the time these resolutions (the Mecklenburg 
resolutions) were agreed upon, | resided in the town 
of Charlotte, Mecklenburg county; was privy to a 
number of meetings of some of the mostinfluential and 
leading characters of that county onthe subject, before 
the final adoption of the resolutions—and at the time 
they were adopted; among those who appeared to 
take the lead may be mentioned: Hezekiah Alexan- 
der who generally acted as chairman, John McKnitt 
Alexander, as secretary, Abraham Alexander, Adam 
Alexander, Maj. John Davidson, Maj. (afterwards 
Gen.) Wm. Davidson, Col. Thomas Polk, (the grand- 
uncle of J. K. P.,) Ezexier Fork; (the grandfather of 
J. K. P.)” &c. 

‘This monstrous fabrication is here thoroughly erush- 
ed to the earth. Noone will believe that Ezekiel 
Polk who “took the lead’? in a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence more than a year prior to (he Declaration 
by congress, could eyer have been a Tory in the ra- 





slic does, a greater concern for the fate of our free 


yolution.” 
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portance. These are the tricks of all the eremies of | fend and protect it. 


whig principles of the present day. Those gentle- 
men are well aware thata vast majority of the free- 
men of this country is decidedly hostile to the mo- 
dern free trade doctrines, and as decidedly friendly 
to the whig tariff of 1842, embracing the whig prin- 
ciple of protection to home labor. With their new 
democratic doctrine of free trade, al} the leaders 
among them are conscious that they. cannot go to 
trial before the country without incurring inevitable 
defeat. Wathin the past year, the friends of the 
protective policy have every where routed their op- 
ponents when this question has been raised in the 
elections. Our friends have unfrocked the partisans 
and advocates.ef British interests in this nation.— 
They have torn the masks from the’ faces of those 
who prefer English to American labor. The sheep 

skins have been stripped from their backs, and the 
wolves now stand out in their naked deformity. To 
ensure our triumph in this great question, our friends 
have at Jast adopted a determination, upon which our 
welfare eminently depends, to reject with scorn, al- 
liance with or assistance from all cow-boys, and such 
as pretend to occupy a neutral position between the 
contending parties on this question. 


This is a subject upon which the American people 


can no longer be deceived by pretended friends or by | 


open enemies. And, at this moment, you see the 
foes of the American system, conscious of their ap- 











Yonder comes another fellow, 
tottering under the weight of a knapsack, filled with 
treaties on polemical divinity and a thousand secta- 
rian controversies. He ardently implored us to give 
room in the wagon for all that luggage; but he was 
assured that 1f one half of his tracts should be read 
on the road, instead of proceeding in harmony to- 
gether, there would be a general fight among the 
whole company; after which, when Catholic and 
Protestant had pommelled each other soundly, the 
company would be separated into reljgious factions, 
/and would never reach their place of destination. He 
was informed, then, if he would take along his knap- 
sack, he must bear its weight, and keep its contents 
to himself; as the only tracts allowed to be carried 
in the wagon, or disseminated on the march, are 
those which inculcate religous toleration, in its 
widest and most liberal sense, and breathe no other 
spirit than peace on earth and good will among all 
men of all sects, classes, and denominations. 

| If can see also (let me add) a rival train, with ano. 
ther wagon, behind all these, toiling hard to over- 
take ours, and bound for the same country, where 
they mean to settle as squatters for four years to come, 
if they can reach it before us. This wagon is a 
heavy lumbering vehicle, being but a clumsy attempt 
to imitate a celebrated carriage which came into 
fashion about the year 1800. The horses are old 
political hacks, many of them. being spavined and 
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proaching destiny, if the true issue shal] be submitted | wind breken, and most of them Sorely distressed with 
to the people, are every where endeavoring to direct| the thumps, a disease contracted by them on a long 
public attention from it to other subjects, presented Journey up Salt River four yearsago. Inside of this 
for the the purpose ofexciting popular feeling. Let us| Wagon you may see ponderous safes and chests of 
guard against the wiles of our adversaries. Our | !ton, upon which the brazen capitals are plainly le- 
situation at this time may be compared to that of a/ gible, the “Sub-treasury separates the government 
family about to emigrate to the west. We have onc | from the banks, and the people from their own mo- 
wagon belonging to our concern, with an excellent) "€y-’’ On many of these macsive chests we read, 
team attached to it. We can carry in it all that is, ‘Hard money for the office-holders, and bank rags 
really necessary for our safety and our happi-| for other peopie.” On the top of all these they seem 
ness. But we cannot carry every thing which the to have piled Ossa and Pelion, as if they designed to 


eaprice or fancy of every member of the family may 
induce him to throw into it. If we suffer every one 


to pile in among our necessaries of life all the trum-| 
pery which he may have purchased to carry with | 
state debts by our own government. 


him, we shall! soon find that there is not room enough 
for a hundreth part of it, and that one team is ulterly 
unable to haul it. 


safety and comfort as we can certainly transport.— 
But we will leave every one who thinks he has the 
means of transportation, independently of us, to lug 
along what he pleases; and we will promise not to) 
fall out by the way or quarrel with any friend who 
may choose to go the journey with us, because he, 
thinks proper to losd himself down with articles 
which we are unable or unwilling to carry. The | 
wagon and the whole cavalcade are now betore me, | 
about to start for the west. Henry Clay, the driver, | 
knows the road well; and by his side sits Theodore | 
Frelinghuysen, who is a good guide and experienced | 
traveller himself. | ! 
proceeds of the sales of-public lands, with duties) 
laid for protection to home labor, a sound currency, | 
an econonrical administration of the government, | 


In this state of things, the only | 
course left us, as sensible men, is to restrict the) 
freight in the wagon to such things necessary to our | 


Inside of the wagon | see the! 


put all Texas upon wheels, including parts of the 
Mexican states of Santa Fe, Chihuahua, Coahuila, 
and ‘Tamaulipas; by the side of which, on another 
package, you may read, ‘“‘No assumption of our own 
But the heavi- 
est weight of all presses on the driver’s box, where 
you may see James K. Polk, of Te inessee, hold. 
ing his nags, four in hand, whie G:orge M. Dal- 
las, sitting by his side, vainly ples a hickory 
goad to the excoriated flanks of the jaded animals. 
The driver sits on acushon of enormous weight, la- 
belled “Free Trade.” Every partof this vehicle is 
of foreign manufacture. The very wood of which 
it s mate is foreign growth—even the horseshoes 
were made by E glish blacksmiths; the harness is all 
manufactured out of English leather, by English 
harness-makers; all the wheel tires, the axle-trees, 
and even the bridle-bits, were imported from Liver- 
pool. No American labor, whether native.or natu- 
ralized, was allowed to drive a nail into this wagon. 
Strapped up in the boot behind you may see a broken 
treaty with Mexico, covered over with that “black 
flag” which Mr. Butler, in the tast Baltimore con- 
véntion, predicted would prove the funeral pall of a 
certain concern, whenever it should abandon the 


and divers other articles necessary for our safety and | principle that a majority should govern. A band of 
prosperity. But there goes a fellow behind, driving | discarded office-holder and office-hunters surround 
an unbroken colt in a cart of his own, filled up with| the wagon, shouting at the top of their lunzs for 
Texas bonds and Texas land scrip. As he wisties to | “Free Trade and exas,” ‘‘Hard money and James 
go along with us we shall not dispute with him about | Ik. Polk!” Phere isa little-fellow, the editor of 
his freight, though I think he will not drive his cart) a paltry newspaper, blowing a penny-whistle, label 

over the mountains this year. ‘I here comes another | led ‘Down with all corjporatisns;” while another of 
man, tugging in the rear with a wheelbarrow, loaded | the same profession grinds a hurdy-gurdy to the old 
down with two hundred millions of government) tune of Bargain and corruption,” and the ‘*Murder- 
scrip to pay off the state debts. He is a good fellow | ed coalition.” Near these is another of the same 


in the main, and decidedly in favor of our taking 
along every article in the wagon; but will insist on 
his peculiar notion that these state debts must go in 
company with us; and while he works on his own 
hook at his own barrow I shall never quarrel with 


him or attempt to drive him back; though, if I must} 3 jewsharp to the thrumming of a banjo. 


trade, riding on a donkey, while he drums on the 
'dead hide of the Bank of the United States. Behind 
‘these comes off a concerto, in which you may hear 
the praises of the harmonious democracy chanted, 
amidst every variety of sound, froin the twanging of 
Whether 


express my opinion, I think his freight will be| this assemblage shall ever proceed further on their 


swamped among the fens of Salt River. There 
comes another fellow, with horses altached to a 
cumbrous machine, moving on skids, outside of 
which you may see the protruding muzzies of a 
whole battery of cannon, and the inside of whic’: is 


filled with ammunition, guns, drums, and trumpets, | 


and all the paraphernalia of war. That fellow is 
full of fight, and wants to go to war with either Mex- 
ico or England, om somebody else, he is not very par- 
ticular with whom. He wished to put all that freight 
inside of our wagon; but when we satisfied hii we 
had not room for the fiftieth part of it, he agreed to 
bring it himself with his own force, and | am not 
willing to drive him back or quarrel with him about 


journey than that Serbonian bog which lies near the 
sources of Salt River, { leave others to conjecture. 
Pharaoh pursued the Israelites till he was swallowed 
in the Red Sea. I feel too good-natured just now to 
foretell the destiny of James K. Polk and his 
followers. 

But, jesting apart, let me return, in all sober seri- 
ousness, to the true question, as 1 have already stat- 
ed it—protection or no protection for the country— 
bread or no bread for the laborer. It is no part of my 
purpose to discuss that question at length. To ena- 
ble others to understand it, | have only to refer them 
to the last article in the March number of Black- 
wood’s Magazine. We may there learn how Eng- 





his whims; for, although he, like the uthers, has his 


lishmen reason among themselves when discoursing 


peculiar notions, yet he, as well as they, 1s in favor) on the follies of the visionary doctrine of free trade; 
of carrying every article we have in our wagon,! and we may also learn from it how much credit we 


a 


ten by Englishmen tor the American market. Exg- 
lish periodicals, written for the purpose of bein 
read by American citizens, have done more injury to 
the cause of the American laborer than any equal 
number of publications on the same subject which 
have appeared in our country. 

In connection with this subject, my fellow citizens 
let me say that there are not wanting, in the ranks 
of our opponents, men who have been bold enough 
to charge Henry Clay and Theodore Frelinghuysen 
the chosen champions of whig principles, with hay. 
ing abandoned the protective policy by their votes 
for the compromise act of 2d of March, 1833. It is 
my duty to defend these, my old associates in the 
public councils, against so unjust an accusation; and 
that duty becomes peculiarly imperative upon me, 
when inquiries are constantly addressed to me, as 
they have been of late, in regard to the true charac- 
ter of the votes which they gave on that memorable 
occasion. I cannot answer all these inquiries by let- 
ter. I will, therefore, this day attempt to answer 
them here; for I see 





“A chiel’s amang us takin’ notes, 

And, faith, he'll prent ‘em;” 
and | have reason to hope that his report of what | 
am about to say may reach those who have address- 
ed these inquiries to me. 

I was in the senate al the time of the passage of 
the compromise act, wa3.a member of the commit- 
tee which reported it, and had the best possible op- 
portunity of knowing the motives and objects of Mr. 
Clay in the introduction and passage of that measure. 
His aim was not only to preventa civil war, and the 
dissolution of the Union, but to save the protective po- 
licy. I amconvinced that, but for the passage of 
that act, the protective system would have been sub- 
stantially repealed more than ten years ago, and eve- 
ry manufacture in the country dependant upon it 
stricken down. 

I know that nothing is more common than for us 
to hear certain individuals, who are utterly ignorant 
of the real circumstances which existed in the early 
part of the year 1833, ina spirit of idle bravado, 
boasting how bravely they would have defied the 
threats of the nullifiers; how resolute they would 
have proved themselves, had the opportunity been 
offered them, in hanging up all the leaders of that 
faction; and how rejoiced they would have been in 
administering, through the swiftly willing agency of 
General Jackson, a salutary castigation to what they 
term “the imbecile arrogance and bullying of South 
Carolina.” These and similar remarks are general- 
ly made for the purpose of introducing a condemna- 


|tion of Mr. Clay for nis agency in the passage of the 


compromise act. which they say was a sacrifice of 
the protective principle to prevent a war with the 
nullifiers. Without doubting the courage or the sin- 
cerity of those who thus often boast of the superior 
firmness and more manly bearing which they would 
have exhibited at that crisis, | will endeavor, briefly, 
to show that these gentiemen are ignorant both of 
the effect and tneaning of the act, as well ag of the 
objects sought io be secured by its author. 

[t is quite a common error that the act itself pro- 
poses a horizontal tariff of twenty per cent. on all 
articles of importation, as the minimum rate of du- 
ties, and the final resting place at which the reduc- 
tion of duties proposed by the act shall cease, and 
stand unchanged and unchangeable forever. At this 
day, gentlemen of intelligence, professing to under- 
stand and discuss the legal effect of this act, often 
speak of it as a law, the great object of which was, 
by a system of gradual diminution, to reduce the du- 
ties as they stood under the act of 1832 to a univer- 
sal levy of twenty per cent., at the expiration of 
nine years and four months. In other words, they 
regard the compromise act as fixing one rate for all 
dutiable articles from and after the 30th of June, 
1842, that rate being twenty per cent. ad valorem; 
and as containing certain binding stipulations or 
pledges on the part of the authors of that law, that 
no higher rate of duty should ever after that day be 
collected by the general government. This supposi- 
tion, preposterous as it is, you have doubtless observ- 
ed, 1s an opinion quite commonly expressed, and that 
too, not unfrequently, by grave legislators on the 
floor of congress. That the enemies of Mr. Clay 
should have so expressed themselves is matter to be 
regretted; but when the friends of the tariff, and the 
very men who profess the utmost confidence in the 
rectitude and consistency of that great statesman fall 
into,the same error, itis high time their mistake 
should be corrected. 

It is perfectly true that the first section of the act 
fixes twenty per centum ad valorem as the lowest 
rate at which dutiable articles should be admitted 
after the 30th of June, 1842; but the third section of 
the act provides that, from and after that day, ‘‘du- 
ties upon imports shall be laid for the purpose of 
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that sucit duties shail be sssesced on the Sia itd 
tion, and payable in cash. 


tablished by the act were, first, that after the 30th 


; 


Of the lust haif of the whole excess 2° itself in r. ie! 


“2 
,¢ ‘ 
ii 


The leading principles es-| cent., left after the 31st of December, 1839, and that! could be avoided, desired, of all ‘things, ti ne; Line 
reduction to be twenty per cent. on the home value | for reason to resume her empire; time for the vio- 


June, 1842, a sufficient revenue should be raised) of the imports, unless at that time the revenue from lent passions of men, then inflamed to the very 


from import duties alone to defray the expenses of 
the government; secondly, that no more revenue 
should be so collected than should be demanded by 
an economical! admiistration of the government; 
thirdly, that the best possible guards against the 
frauds on the tariff should be established by the 
adoption of the new system of assessing the duties 
on the home instead of the foreign valne, and making 
those duties payable in cash. Whether these duties, 
from which al] the revenue for the support of go- 
government was to be derived, should be fixed at 
twenty per cent., or at fifty per cent., or any other 
rate, was, of course, a subject left for the future 
consideration and action of congress, whenever it 
should be discovered that the minimum rate of twen- 
ty per cent., adopted by the first sectron of the bill, 
was insufficient for the support of government. No- 
thing was further from the intention of those who 
passed this law than to attempt to prevent future le- 
gislation, discriminating with a view to protect home 
Jabor, in the contingency of adefect of revenue from 
duties of twenty percent. Ihave ever regarded the 
tariff passed by the congress of 1842 as a substantial 
compliance, in most respects, with this pledge in the 
compromise act, with this exception only: that law, 
while it levies duties on imports to support the go- 
vernment, looks to the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands as an auxiliary for that purpose; while 
the compromise act gave to me, as I thought when | 
voted for it, and to every other friend of the protec- 
tive system, at the same time, a solemn assurance 
that after the 30th of June, 1842, the land fund 
should cease to be regarded as a source of revenue, 
and that all the real wants of the government should 
be supplied exclusively from duties on imports, as- 
sessed so as to prevent frauds and payable in cash. 

To understand this subject, as it was really under- 
stood by those friends with whom I acted in the pas- 
sage of the compromise act, it is necessary to recur 
to some other proceedings contemporaneous with it. 
Mr. Clay’s bill to distribute the proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands among the states, which passed 
both houses of congress about the same time with 
the compromise itself, was by us regarded as part and 
parcel of one great revenue and financial system, which 
we desired to establish for the benefit of the whole 
country. While temporarily surrendering the land | 
fund to the states to which it rightfully belonged, in | 
the judgment of the congress of 1833, we provided, | 
in the compromise act, that there should be a day | 
fixed at which, in accordance with a suggestion pre- | 
viously made by Gen. Jackson himself, the land fund | 
should forever cease to be regarded as a source of | 
revenue by the general government. It is true that} 
we should have acted more wisely, as the event 
proved, by incorporating the provisions of a distri 
bution bill in the compromise itself. But who could 
have supposed, at that day, that President Jackson 
would have vetoed a bill which carried out his own 
suggestion? Nevertheless, he defeated that great and 
salutary measure of distribution by means which no 
end can ever justify. He refused to return the bill 
with his objections to the house in which it originat- 
ed, unquestionably because he had reason to believe 
that, had he complied with this, his constitutional 
duty, each branch of congress stood ready, by a vote 
of two-thirds, to make the bill a law, in spite of his 
veto. 








that rate of duty should be inadequate to support) verge of insanity, to subside; and they consented to 
the admistration of the government. Now, how) a gradual reduction of duties for a limited period, 
stood the facts at that day? We had actually incur-| with a view to the ultimate safety of the protective 
red a national debt of more than $20,000.000 at that principle itself, as well as to avert the horrors of a 
very time, under the operation of a higher tariff} civil conflict, and to save the excited and delnded 
than twenty per cent., and that, too, with the aid of men who were rushing into these extremities from 
all the land fund, and bank stocks, and bank divi- | the consequences of their own folly. In the midst 
2 besides. Our revenue had sunk so low that} of all these considerations, then pressing upon the 
t ph rdpecs y ms ro ig at een byt Pa ent | ee of the ome of protection, there was ano- 
in the most deplorable condition. e had borrow-, ther staring us in the face, which is too often forgot- 
ed on that credit till foreigners would not lend us|ten or overlooked. At the very conmenceniant of 
coat.” GeMAESInN Gb the toan redsemnstie ia twenty | Prectdent Jackioe< ieaeemhuel wiecoare thre ieeak 
’ eem re resident Jackson, In his annual message. threw o 

years could not he sold to any considerable amount) the cloak of a ‘judicious” tariff, and openly arrayed 
for ony, oe like their bar ) hip Sk ek 9 whole paner he see against the pro- 
proache e very verge of national bankruptcy, tective system. en, for the first time, we heard 
and but for the whig revolution of 1840, which had | from him the declaration that ‘texperience, our best 
elected a whig congress todecide our fate, we should | guide on this as on other subjects, made it coubtful 
at that moment have been in imminent peril of na-| whether the advantages of this system are not coun- 
tional repudiation. The depressed state of public | terbalanced by many evils, and whether it did not 
credit” was one of the contingencies anticipated by tend to beget, in the minds of a large portion of our 
the friends of Mr. Clay at the passage of the com-; countrymen, a spirit of discontent and jealousy 
promise, and we now know we were right. We for | dangerous to the stability of the union;” ‘that a tariff 
saw that the duties never could descend to twenty _ designated for perpetual protection had entered into 
per cent., if that pledge to raise the duties to the) the minds of but few of our statesmen. and that the 
standard of the wants of the government, given in | most they had anticipated was a temporary protec- 
the act, should be fulfilled; and our hope—our belief’ tion;” and ' that those who took an enlarged view of 
was, that before they could descend, by the operation | the condition of our country must be satisfied that 
of the Jaw, to twenty per cent., men of all parties, | the policy of protection must be ultimately limited 
seeing that the ie pe Rigs Pe be ya, eer _ to those a ips of yd seeiny manufacture which are 
on that principle, would confess old errors and join| indispensable to our safety in time of war.” 

with us, under happier auspices, in so adjusting the 
tariff as that, while the wants of government would | 








These and many other declarations against the ex- 
isting tariff in the president’s annual message al- 


be supplied from import duties, ample protection, as | 
incident to the revenue, would be freely accorded to | 
us without further strife. If, then, congress had at} 
that time raised the duties to the standard then fixed | 
by the compromise, we should have had a tariff, 
which would more effectually have protected home | 
labor than the act of 1842: because, although the du- | 
ties would have been for revenue, with only inciden- | 
tal protection, (the very principle of the act of) 
1842,) yet those duties, without the aid of other, 
sources of revenue, would have been slill higher than | 
those of 1842, and their collection far better guarded | 
against frauds. 


most instantaneously arrayed the mass of his party 
against the protective policy throughout the whole 
country. It required no gifled seer to predict its 
fate, if some conciliatory measure were not speedily 
adopted by its friends to allay the existing excite- 
ment. The president’s message against the tariff 
was communicated to congress at that session on the 
4th of December; and with such expedition did his 
party in the house of representatives act on that oc- 
casion, in pursuance of his suggestions, that on the 
23th of the same month the committee of ways and 
means reported a bill to repeal the existing tariff, 
and in lieu thereof to collect a revenue of but 


_ But the compromise act caused a gradual reduc- | $12,500,000 by all imposts on foreign merchandise, 
tion of duties until the 30th of June, 1842, and the} the average duty on which as proposed in the bill 


question remains to be answered, ‘‘Why did the| 
friends of protection to home labor consent to such | 
a reduction even for a limited period?” 

The answer might be a very shortone. Underthe 
circumstances in which we were then placed, it was) 
palpable to the minds of those who voted for the 


was about 16 per cent., and that to be assessed on 
the foreign valuation. This bill which has been 


| sometimes called Mr. Verplanck’s bill, but which was 


really a measure emanating from the executive, was 
actually far advanced on its passage in the house at 
the time the compromise was under consideration in 


compromise, that, unless we accepted that, we should | the senate; and its final passage in the house was no 
have to submit to the speedy destruction of the| longer problematical. It was a measure which, if 
whole manufacturing interest. But it 1s due to the| successful, could not failto prove an immediate 
subject that, in answer to this question, the circum-! death-blow to the whole protective policy. Its pas- 
stances to which] have alluded should be briefly ex-; sage had been forced through the commitiee of the 
plained. At thetime of the passage of this law the; whole on the state of the union, after an ineffectual 
violent opposition of many of our fellow citizens in| effort by the friends of American industry to impede 
the south, and of not a few elsewhere, to the whole| its progress; when, on the 23d of February, 1833, 
protective policy, was unparalleled in the history of| the friends of protection in the senate made the last 
this country. South Caroiina, by her ordinance of effort in their power to arrest its downward tenden- 
nullification, had openly defied the general govern-| cy, and to stay for so long a time as possible the 
ment, and resolved that no duties should be collected | hand which was extended for its destruction. At 


within her limits. It is easy, at this day, after the) that critical moment the question for them to consi- 





I have said that the tariff of 1842 is, in my view, 
a substantial compliance, in most respects, with the 
principles of the compromise act, and the pledges gi- 
ven in that act on the subject of the regulation of 
duties from and after the 30th of June, 1842. But it 
was not a compliance in all respects. In my hum- 
ble judgment, had the tariff of 1842 been passed 


strictly in the spirit of the compromise itself, it, 


would have been a better tariff for protection than 
the law now in force. It would have better guarded 
the revenue against frauds in the foreign valuation; 
and it would more effectually have checked exces- 
sive importation, which is one of the greatest curses 
of our country. The distribution of the land fund 
among the states, contemplated by the compromise, 
and temporarily provided for by the land bill, would 
have put an end to the agitation of the question of 
protection forever; and the principle avowed and 
sustained by Mr. Clay, that in laying duties for reve- 
nue, discrimination should always be made in favor 
of protection, as an incident to revenue, would have 
been the settled doctrine of the cowntry. 

To show that this opinion 1s well founded, let us 
suppose that congress, on the 30th of June, 1842, had 
resolved to make a tariff strictly in pursuance of 
the compromise. The latter directed that, after that 
day, and not until after that day, duties should de- 








storm had passed over, to speak of her resistance as|der was, not merely how much protection was ne- 
_a thing which could have been easily crushed by the | cessary for home labor, but how mach of it could be 
| exhibition of little firmness. | never doubted, nor|saved. The billin the house, backed as it was by 
do I believe that Mr. Clay or any of his friends ever| the power of the executive, and the public senti- 
doubted, that the power of this government was am- | ment in its favor daily mereasing, in consequence of 
ply ee en to enforce for the Msgr Ae collection | the president's denunciation of the then existiag ta- 
of the duties on imports in despite of all the threat-| riff, might be temporarily arrested by the action of a 
ened hostility of South Carolina and all other ene- | few senators; but those very senators saw that, un- 
mies of the protective policy. But it is due to! less some compromise could be effected while they 
truth to say, that at that time South Carolina had | retained their slender and very precarious majority 
many sympathizers and nota few adherents in other | in the senate, the ultimate triumph of the destructive 
oye pti reget se ig Bets a Fe ! ‘Tees and that too : no distant eay, was inevitable, 
ger of a collision, which might terminate in blood- | ime can never efface my vivid remembrance of 
od te ate event, at oe ee wpe | i eeery bg siping! felt by panens. one yes 
ed wi e merican character could anticipate, | whoacted with me a at moment. id not re 
quite as well as I can now describe, the imminent | upon my own judgment alone, nor upon that of _ 
fence. 4 a Pepsi and rage x ae acre atrial “4 rie ge: in i ets ic for hse anne I should 
it did not endanger the union, as rmly believe it} adopt. sought the advice of one who was a citi- 
would have done, must have rendered the protective | zen of my own state, and who stood at the time at 
system Berns to our Hewes a. See exciting | the head of a aapaeturing latte of the coun- 
cause of a civil war, and incapabie of being main-| try—a man whose extensive and minute acquaint- 
tained except by the butchery of American citizens | ance with the whole subject of the tariff was not ex- 
by American hands. Inever did, and do not now | ceeded by that of any other man in the nation—one 
believe, that any such system can be long maintain | who had embarked largely in manufactures himself, 
ed ina government like ours, if it cannot be upheld | aud who was deeply interested for other manufac- 
without a civil war. ; The friends of the ‘compro-/ tures, and, withal, one whose exalted character as a 
mise,in the firm belief that the  apenaerta policy| man of pure, patriotic, and honest purpose was un- 
was entitledto the confidence and support of the! surpassed. Il refer to the late E. I. Du Pont, of the 
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Brandywine. At my solicitation he came to Wash-| the veto were immediately proscribed and turned 
ington to advise with meon the subject, and, after! out of his political church. ‘‘Ucalegon proximus ar- 
fully weighing all the circumstances which surround- | dit,””. The bank’s turn came next. His determined 
ed us, anxiously advised me to accept the compro- | hostility to that was disclosed immediately after he 
mise, and to exert myself to procure its passage. He found himself successful in the destruction of the 
expressed strong apprehensions that we could not, improvement system, and not before. ‘The general 
carry the compromise in the face of the rival mea- (said his friend Felix Grundy one day to me) isa 
sure, which offered better terms to the enemies of | sportsman who must always have a cock in the pit.” 
protection, in the house, and when I represented to{ He had tried his apprentice hand on the internal im- 
him that those who had been threatened with a rope provements; and although, while he was a member 
by the president would prefer cur bill to the bill in, of the senate of the United States, and he, by all his 
the house, on account of the paternity of the latter, | voles, carried that system to the most extravagant 


the possibility that we might for a time arrest the 
passage of any bill inthe senate, and the deep soli- | 
citude felt by the nullifiers to procure some measure 
of immediate -relief, to save them from the conse- 
quences of their own folly, he expressed the highest 
gratification atthe prospect of the passage of the. 
compromise as the only means left of preserving the | 
principle to the maintenance of which he had de- 


extent,and won golden opinions by the latitude of 
his constitutional construction among his dupes in 
the west, yet he crushed the whole of it so effectual- 
ly ata single blow after he became president that 
its friends lost all influence with his gigantic party. 
Emboldened by this success, by the eclat which the 
enemies of internal improvements bestowed upon 
him from all quarters, he sought new laurels of the 





voted a great part of his own useful life. His judg- | same kind in a new ficld; and although atno period 
ment on the subject confirmed my own opinions; and | before his election had he even ventured to whisper 
1 owed him while he lived a debtof gratitude for his| his hostility to the bank, although during the whole 
assistance on that occasion, which, although I never | period of his service in the senate of the United 
had it in my power to repay, yet have I never failed, | States, when, if he had harbored any hostility to the 
either before or since his lamented death, to acknow- | bank on the ground of its unconstitutionalitv or dan- 


ledge. ‘Thus assured, my feeble aid was freely giv- | 
en tothat great measure, which, while it saved the | 
manufacturing interest from sudden and utter de- 
struction, soothed and conciliated the angry pas- 
sions of men then ready to rush upon revolution and | 
bloodshed, and gave ample time to the friends of | 
the protective policy to rally in its support before | 
the dearest interests of the country could be fatally 
affected. Any altempt to withstand and repel the 
flood then rushing upon us would have been friutless. 
It was clear that we should be swept away by the 
torrent. We preferred to divide, to divert, and to. 
retard it. And | then thought, and still think, that) 
the mighty effort of Mr. Clay on that occasion, to 
save his favorite policy from the danger which threa- 
ened itfrom every quarter, was the most triumphant 
act of his life. 
After a most exciting debate op the merits of the 
bill, a great part of which was never published in 
vonsequence of the feeling into which our friends | 
had been betrayed who had always before that acted 
together on this subject, the question was taken on, 
the engrossment of the bill on the night of Satur- 
day, the 23d of February, 1833, and it was ordered | 
to a third reading in the senate by an overwhelming | 
majority. At this stage we arrested further pro- | 
eeedings in the senate in consequence of the consti- | 
tutional difficulty of originating a revenue bill in that) 
body. But we had secured our object by thus indi- | 
cating to the house the measure to which we were | 
disposed to accede. On Monday following, being | 
the 25th of February, a successful motion was made | 
in the house to strike out the whole of Mr. Ver. | 
planck’s bill and substitute the compromise in lieu of | 
it. The bill thus amended was ordered to be en-| 
grossed fora third reading on the same day, and, 
shortly after became the law of the land. 
| 


It is too late now, after the experience the nation | 
hashad of General Jackson’s influence while presi. | 
dent, to pretend that it was not in his power in 1833 | 
to have crushed the protective policy. His party | 
was in the zenith of its power. It had abandoned | 
every principle formerly professed by it, to which | 
he had become hostile. It had sacrificed every in-| 
stitution and every measure which it had formerly 
advocated assoon as he declared war against it. It) 
is too late to say thathe had some friends among the | 
tariff men who could have influenced his own’ 
course. He had friends among the bank men, he} 
had friends among the internal improvement men, | 
and it was mainly by their aid that he was made a | 
prominent candidate in 1824, and actually elected in | 
1828. Had the friends of the bank, the internal im- | 
provement system, and the tariff, foreseen his policy | 
in 1824, he could not possibly have obtained votes | 
enough in the United States to have carried him in- 
to the house of representatives as a candidate for) 
election. His intentions on all these subjoets were | 
studiously concealed pending his election, and when | 
they were finally disclosed they exhibited that gene-| 
ralship in politics for which he was deservedly dis- | 
tinguished. He killed off the institutions of the) 
country in detail, always selecting the weakest first, | 
destroying that with the aid of the friends of the | 
others before he ventured to announce any hostility 
to the latter; and never attacking the strongest un- 
til the friends of weaker measures, which had been | 
victimized, became powerless. His first attack was | 
on the internal improvement system, and although it 
was guile a favorite with most of his western and 








' 


gerous tendency to our liberties, his oath of fidelity 
as a senator ought to have compelled him to dis- 


Close it, he never breathed a word against it, yet as 
/soon as he had got rid of the internal improvements, 


he declared war against the bank, and effectually 
crushed that too. 


True it is that the Pennsylvania legislature, by a 


| unanimous vote, had shortly before declared for the 


bank. Did not his party friends in that body, im- 
mediately after hearing the news of the veto, wheel 
into the party line, and unite in all his denuncia- 
tions of that institution? ‘True it is that George M. 
Dallas, the present democratic candidate for the vice 
presidency, was the FATHER OF THE BANK BILL— 
was the man entrusted with the memorial of the 
bank itself—was the chairman of the committee tu 


which that memorial was referred—was the very 


man who reported the bill, voted for it, and spoke 
for it through all its stages. Did he not, with his 
brother senator from Pennsylvania, who voted in the 
same way, turn about within a few days after the 
veto, and denounce the bank? Who does not re- 


/member the predictions, at the time of that veto, 


that there would be a great desertion from the pre- 
sident’s party in consequence of that act, and who 
has forgotten that nearly all those who talked loudest 
in his party in favor of the bank were whipped in 
and became clamorous against it, as soon as his 
veto appeared? He vetoed the bank bill in July, 
1832, and, as we have already seen, within six 
mouths after that he made war on the tariff. Can 
any reasonable man doubt what would have been its 
fate if Henry Clay, with al] the affection of a pa- 
rent for the protective policy, had not rescued it 
from destruction by the compromise act of the 2d of 
March, 1833? But for the interposition of Mr. Clay 
the passage of the bill reported by the committee of 
ways and means in the house would, at no very dis- 
tant day have been inevitable. What might have 
been the fate of the union, [ leave others to conjec- 
ture. My business is now with the tariff alone; and I 
confine myself to that. 


Henry Clay was at the head of the committee 
which reported the compromise act. James K. Polk, 
of Tennessee, his present rival for the presidency, 
was at the tail of the committee of ways and means 
in the house which reported the bill to which I have 
referred. To understand Mr. Polk, it is now neces- 
sary to understand that bill. Although he was the 
last named member on that committee, and in the 
rear of the column which attacked the tariff, there 
was no more thoroughgoing, no more denunciatory 
enemy of the protective policy than James K. Polk. 
But Jet us try him by the bill which he and his col- 
leagues on that committee reported, and by his votes 
as they stand recorded on the journals of congress 
against the protective policy. ‘This bill, which will 
be found to be the fourteenth document in the volume 
of reports of committees at the second session of the 
twenty-second cougress, reduces the duties on the 2d 
March, 1835, as follows—all assessable, be it re- 
membered, on the forcign valuation: On woollens, to 
fifteen per cent.; on all not exceeding thirty-five 
cents the square yard, five per cent.; on worsted stuff 
goods of ail kinds, ten per cent.;on worsted and 
woollen hosiery, gloves, mils, bindings, and stocki- 
nets, ten per cent.; on all other cloths, merino shawls, 
flannels, baizes, and cassimeres, carpetings and rugs 


of all kinds, twenty per cent.; on clothing ready 


made, of all descriptions, twenty per cent.; on all 


northern supporters on the day his veto on the Mays-! cotton goods, twenty per cent ; except nankeens, from 


ville road bill was sent to congress, yet three weeks 
afterwards it had scarcely a friend in his party. 
The little remnant who dared to remonstrate against 





India, on which Mr. Polk’s duty was fifteen per cent.; 
and cotton hosiery, gloves mits, and stockinets, on 
whieh his duty was ten per cent.; as well as upon 


eo 


cotton twist, yarn and thread; on all manufactures of 
flax and hemp, on sail duck and cotton bagging, fifteen 
per cent.; on all manufactuers of tin, japanning, gilt 
plated, brass, copper, and pewter, and on saddlery, 
plated, brass, and polished steel, twenty per cent.; oa 
common saddlery, ten per cent.; on earthen and stone- 
ware, twenty per cent.; on all side and fire arms 
rifles and muskets, twenty per cent.; on bridlebits 
and glass ware, twenty per cent.; on manufactures 
of iron and steel generally, a duty of twenty per 
cent.; on salt and coal, five per cent.; on every thing 
produced by the farmer in the Middle and Northern 
states, Mr. Polk, who is a cotton grower, recom- 
mended, in this bill, one unvarying standard of on) 
fifteen per cent.; fifteen per cent. on potatoes, fifteen 
per cent. on oats, fifteen per cent. on wheat, and 
wheat-flour, butter, bacon, beef, and pork. 

Such was the character of that bill, from the pas- 
sage of which Henry Clay saved the country by the 
adoption of the compromise. 
over al) the manufacturing establishments of the 
country at that time, it would scarcely have proved 
a greater curse than that measure which had the 
earnest support of Mr. James K. Polk, of Tennessee. 
By reducing the duty on wool to fifteen per cent. it 
put a knife to the throat of every sheep in the coun- 
try. By aduty of twenty per cent. on ready made 
clothing, of all descriptions, it struck down a whole 
class of the most industrious and useful mechanics of 
the nation. If it had been a bill purposely designed 
to set fire to most of the machanic shops in the coun- 
try, it would hardly have had a worse effect upon the 
laboring classes. It would have fed us on potatoes 
from Ireland; and at those periods when the farmers 
of the middle and northern states were suffering 
most from the pressure of the times, our bread stuffs 
would have been grown on the borders of the Baltic 
and the Black Sea, instead on our own soil. Let the 
farmers, mechanics, and manufacturers of the coun- 
try now answer what they think of the new candidate 
for the presidency, James K. Polk, of Tennessee. 

But I have not yet done with Mr. James K. Polk, 
(of Tennessee, and. his bitter hostility to the protec- 
|tive policy. Search the records of congress and you 
| will find that in every instance where the American 
isystem was attacked, while he was in congress, he 
was its assailant, its constant and uncompromising 
foe. On the 23d of June, 1832, he voted for the 
motion of Mr. McDuffie, of South Carolina, to re- 
duce the duty on cotton goods, costing not exceeding 
fifteen cents the square yard, to twelve and a half 
per cent ad valorem. On the same day he voted for 
Mr. McDuffie’s motion to abolish the duty of $30 
per ton on rolled iron. On the previous day he 
voted to reduce the duty on salt to 5 cents per 56 lbs. 
and voted against the duties on boots and bootees, on 
cabinet wares, hats and caps, whips, bridles, saddles, 
carriages, and parts of carriages, blank books, earthen 
and stone wares, and manufactures of marble; and 
also against the duty on wool, With this exhibition 
of the friendship of James K. Polk for the laboring 
freemen of a}l classes mn this country, I might leave 
him in their hands. I have not referred to his pub- 
lished speeches on the tariff, which always breathed 
the most settled hostility to the whole policy. Peoli- 
licians sometimes speak one way and vote another. 
Mr. Van Buren always spoke against the tariff, but 
generally voted for it. There were several politi- 
cians of this schoo] in congress at the passage of the 
last tariff. But James K. Polk was never of that 
school. He was in deed, as well as in word, on all 
occasions, an enemy to protection for the laborer. I 
mean to try him by his acts and his votes; and, with- 
out going further, might leave those acts and votes, 
which I haye thus exposed, to the indignant commen- 
taries of the Jaboring men of all classes, with their 
friends and employers. 


But I propose to do full justice to Mr. Polk on 
this subject. The people shall not misunderstand 
the extent of his hostility to the domestic industry of 
his country. On the 28th day of February, 1834, 
within one year after the passage of the compromise, 
Mr. Hall, of North Carolina, in the house of repre- 
sentatives of the United States, introduced a resolu- 
tion, the object of which was to procure from the 
committee of ways and means, a report of a plan, 
accompanied by a bill, to repeal the protection gua- 
rantied by the compromise, under the pretext of im- 
mediately reducing the revenue to the necessary ex- 

enses of the government; and James K. Polk, of 

ennessee, who was at that time the chairman of 
that very committee of ways and means, voted for 
that resolution. There were 69 yeas in favor of that 
resolution, and 115 nays against it. In voting for this re- 
solution, the deliberate design of which was to violate 
all the pledges given in the compromise, Mr. Polk was 
backed by the votes of six of the nine members of that 
committee, and by all the nullifiers and ultra; anti- 
tariff men in the house. This movement shows the 
dissatisfaction which the compromise cherished at an 
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early period by the enemies of protection. They 
were sensible that Mr. Clay had triumphed by the 
salvation of -his favorite policy; and the strength of 
the vote aguins: the resolution shows how great that 
triumph was. pst “ne year previous to the intro- 
duction of Mr. Hali’s resolution, it would have -pass- 
ed the house by an overy"helming majority, The 
yotes on Mr. Verplanck’s bill, ct that time, proved 
that conclusively. But the fact is, tha! the evil spirit 
of the storm—the spirit of disunion—which nad been 
raised by nullification, had been subdued by that 
master spirit which for thirty years had exercised 
so great an influence in our public councils. That 
same master had quelled the same demon at the great 
crisis of the Missouri compromise. On both occa- 
sions Henry Clay saved the union; and, in the judg- 
ment of many, on each of them, he saved that union 
at its last gasp. 

But the vote of James K. Po'k and his allies, in 
the war on domestic industry, was not the first ex- 
hibition of their spleen and hostility to the compro- 
mise. Within six weeks after the passage of the act, 
the executive of the United States began to violate 
its true spirit and its ligitimate construction for the 
purpose of breakin, down our American policy. On 
the 20th of April, 1833, the secretary of the treasury, 
under presideut Jackson, issued his famous treasury 
circular to all the officers of the customs in the 
United States. That circular contained an executive 
decree abrogating all the specific duties and the 
whole system of minimums in the existing tariff laws. 
Under a pretext as foreign from the views of aii the 
men with wiiom I acted in the passage of that law 
as any thing the most remote, this arbitrary edict de- 
clared, without one syllable in the act to support it, 
that it was our intention in passing it to repeal these 
specific duties and minimums. It is scarcely possi- 
ble that any human being could have been so igno- 
rant as not to know thata specific duty could at any 
time be as well ascertained as an ad valorem duty, 
and that these duties were convertible. By the com- 
promise we simply provided that all existing duties, 
(whether specific or ad valorem), should be reduced 
according to a fixed ratio. ‘This outrage on the law, 
which, because the executive, whose province it was 
to collect the duties, had perpetrated it, was utterly 
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ter the passage of this law, and especially after the ; tariff policy, that he made a speech against the com- 
period when most of us friendly to the protective promise, because it reduced duties, and voted against 


policy, who had voted with him for its passage, had | it, on its passage for the avowed reason that 
left the senate of the United States. How wel! his! there was not enough protection iy it for him. He 


conduct comported with that feeling which became! stood alone by the side of a distinguished tariff sena- 
a man who had received at our hands a shelter from tor in the debate against the compromise, thus appear- 
the storm which threatened to annihilate him, 1 ing not willing to yield any thing to save the peace 
leave for him and others who are in the same or the country. One southern democratic senator 
category to determine. To explain his conduct 1! spoke against the bill, and was burnt in efligy by 
must refer to a few facts. /some of his coustituents for so doing, although he 
While the motion was pending to amend the bill) actually voted for it. | hope Mr. Dallas may now 
by directing the assessment of the duties on the home share a better fate among democratic constitu- 
value, a debate sprung up, in the course of which! entsin the same region. It is due to him to say 
Mr. Calhoun repeatedly argued that the amendment | that we now understand that he has changed his prim- 
was unconstitutional, and declared that it was im- ciples on all these gaeat measures; and that some of 
possible forhim to vole fori. A number of tarifl, his friends insist that he is as hostile to protection in 
senators, friendly to the compromise act, with whom’ every shape as James K. Polk himself, 
Iwas acting in concert, including among others,, But Henry Clay has never changed; and his exer- 
| Samuel Bell, of New Hampshire, A. Naudajn, of tions in the publie councils, aided by his instructive 
Delaware, Samual Foote, of Connecticut, and John eloquence, have done more for the cause of the Ja- 
H@imes, of Maine, had resolved to compel all boring classes in this nation, and have made more 
the anti-protectionists in the senate to vote for that proselytes to the doctrines of the protecjive policy, 
amendment, in every stage of its passage, or to de- than all the efforts of any other man in the country. 
feat the bill by laying it on the table. We foresaw At the time he commenced his labors in congress to 








adoption of that mode of preventing evasions of the menofthe nation were educated in the free ‘trade 


scription for Mr. Calhoun; but it was not il] adapted to, council chamber. I was one of those who had im- 


had frequently announced his unalterable determina. years, | have been the steady friend of protecting 


our determination not to suffer it to be called up) country. 
again during the session. At the request ofa nulli- | ; 
fying senator, | withdrew the motion, to give him-, your patience; but allow me, in conclusion, by every 
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all the objections which have been since made tothe buildup the American system, most of the young 


‘law and frauds on the revenue; and we knew that doctrines of Adam Smith, and the visonary theories 
the amendment necessarily carried with it protec- of others like him, whose knowledge of political 
tion to American industry. it wasan unpleasant pre-| economy was obtained in the closet, instead of the 


the peculiar disease under which he labored. After he bibed these opinions; and if, for the last twenty 
tion to vote against the amendment, which he as, American industry against foreign competition, it has 
as often said it would bea violation of the constitu-| been mainly owing to the conviction produced on my 
tion and against his conscience, to support, a motion mind by the perusal of those masterly specimens of 
was made—and by myself—to lay the whole bill on, argument and eloquence with which he sustained 
the table; and, on the part of my friends, I avowed his favorite policy in the halls of the eapitol of our 
1 have trespassed too long, fellow-citizens, upon 


‘self and his friends time to reflect further, but at the | consideration of what is due to honor and interests of 


without remedy, proved of great injury to all those | 


manufactures which depended for protection upon 
the minimums and specific duties. The injury in- 
flicted on the manufacturing interest did not admit of 


same time, they were distinctly given to understand your country, by every feeling which ought to warm 
that, unless they agreed to vote for the amendment, , and animate your hearts as American citizens, anx- 
at every stage of its passage the motion should be, iuos for the protection of your own industry, and 
renewed, and the bill nailed to the table; in which) the welfare of all the laboring classes among us, to 
event they must fight it out with the general govyern-| entreat you not to overlook the true issue to be 
ment. Those who are curious to consult the debates decided in November next, between Henry Clay of 
in congress at that day, will see, by recurring to Kentucky, and James K, Polk of Tennessee. It is 
them, that on the next day, when the bill was taken not a question between men merely; it is not a ques- 
up again, every man among them, every enemy of tion about honors and offices, and the rewards of 


legal redress, for the friends of protection could not | the tariff in the senate, including the Hon. J. C. Cal- partisan service; it is not a question about the pay- 


by any possibility bring the question before any ju- 


houn, of South Carolina, voted for the amendment!, ment of the state debts, or the acquisition of foreign 


dicial tribunal, while the executive officers refused | His vote for the home valuation stands recorded on' territory; it is as I have said already, emphatically a 


to sue for or collect the duties in pursuance of their 
instructions. Nothing remained for us to do but to 
submit in silence until the returning sense of justice 
of the country should induce the people to drive the 
enemies of domestic industry from the high places of 
the republic. 


And here let me pause, for the purpose of entreat- 
ing every friend of home ijabor, who has ever thought 
of voting for James K. Polk, as president of the U. 
States, to take warning by the example which I have 
now set before him. If there besuch a man, let him 
not Jay the flattering unction to his soul that he can 
save his favorite policy, while the executive of the 
United States, with the officers of the customs ap- 
pointed by him, 1s hostile to that policy. They have 
the collection of the duties for protection; and he 
who would commit the lamb to the custody of the 
wolf, will justly suffer for his own folly. 

Before 1 have done with this subject, [ ought to 
mention, in this connexion, what 1 think is another 
strong evidence of the hostility of James K. Polk and 
his political associates to the protective principles 
of the compromise act. Although they continued in 
power from the passage of that law until the year 
1841, they never attempted, ina single instance, to 
provide either by prospective legislation or by any 
executive regulation, for any mode of assessing du- 
ties on the home valution; nor did they attempt to 
pass a law raising the duties, prospectively, after the 
30th of June, 1842, to the real wants of the govern- 
ment; although they knew as wel] as through the 
whloe session of congress of 1840—’41, as we know 
now, that one or both of these measures ought to be 
prospectively adopted, to save the government from 
the danger of bankruptcy. The principle of the home 
Valuation wasa sine gua non, at the time of the 
the passage of the act, with many of those who, like 
myself, voted for it for the purpose, avowed by me 
at the time, of saving the protective policy. We 
Considered that a vote for the duties fixed by the act, 
to be assessed on this principle, was essentially, to 
all intents and purposes, a vote for protection; and 
we detemined, therefore, to compel Mr. Calhoun 
and his particular friends in the senate to record 
their votes in the most unequivocal form on the 
journal in favor of that principle. And here I cannot 
help complaining of the conduct of Mr. Calhoun, af- 


the journals of the senate at every stage of the pas- question of bread—a question whether we shall sink 
sage of the bill; and he contented himself at the time, the mass of the Jaboring freemen of this country, 
as he declared, during the passage of the tariff of who now gain their bread by the sweat of their 
1842‘ (when this vote was invoked in judgment. brows, to the level of the European paupers, who la- 
against him by a tariff senator,) by saying that he bor for sixpence a day and find themselves. It is an 
voted for it under an oral protest! It is true that, axiom of eternal truth in polities, that a nation 
promises under the fear of death arenot binding in| completely impoverished will soon be a nation com- 





law; but it would be utterly inadmissible to suppose 


pletely enslaved. If, by the abandonment of pro- 


that Mr, Calhoun acted under duress; and it would be*tection to home labor, we reduce half million of 


equally inadmissible to suppose that his vote was giv- | 
en witha view to procure the votes of others then ne- 

cessary for his own safety, because sucha vote would 
have been a palpable fraud upon them, if, at the) 
time, he meditated an evasion of the pledge given in) 
the amendment. 


Two days after the approval of this bill congress | 
adjourned; and in Jess than three months we learned, | 
to our perfect astonishment, from the public prints, 
that Mr. Calhoun was in South Carolina, exulting 
among his followers on account of what he catled his | 
triumph over Henry Clay! In the session of 1839, he} 
even went so far as to tell Mr. Clay, on the floor of| 
the senate, that at the passage of the compromise, he! 
was his master! I[t is true, that Mr. Clay reproved | 
the folly of his arrogance, and even told Lim ‘‘that he 
would not own him for a slave.” But those who 
forced him into the position I have ascribed, had | 
then left the senate; and the swaggering of Mr. Cal-| 
houn was not rebuked by them. I finish this sketch | 
by simply stating the fact, that Mr. Calhoun is now 
understood to be a friend to the election of James Ki: 
Polk, the peculiar friend of General Jackson, who 
in 1833, threatened to hang him as high as Haman, | 
and that Mr. C. is also the uncompromising enemy | 
of Henry Clay. 

It may be thought due to the occasion that, as | | 
have touched upon the principles of all the other 
candidates, I should devote a few moments to the 





i 


voters at our electionsto a condition of as servile 
dependence and as abject poverty as our southern 
slaves, how long can we rationally expect to remain 
a nation of freemen? More than a hundred and for- 
ty years ago the treaty of Methuen, which was one 
of the principal causes of the beggary and want of 
Portugal, reduced her to the condition of a dependen- 
cy of Eogland, struck down her nationa! spirit, and en- 
slaved her people. By that treaty she abandoned all 
vight to proteet her industry, and agreed to admit 
British woollen goods of all kinds without any duty 
or restriction. Nineteen hundred years ago, when 
Rome had conquered the principal part of the werld, 
and freely admitted supplies from Lybia and Egypt 
into Italy, the industry of her own citizens was pa- 
ralyzed by the withdrawal of that protection to which 
it was fairly entitled, poverty and want reigned 
where plenty had prevailed and a race of men, the 
the bravest and freest that ever lived, were speedily 
converted into the subjects of a despot. And so keen- 
ly did Tacitus, one of the gravest and most _philo- 
sophical of her historians, feel the degradation of 
supplying her legions from the industry of foreign 
countries, that he has announced with an oath of vex- 
ation and disgust that deplorable change in hei con- 
dition.* Let us take warning from the example of 
other nations. Let us guard and protect the real, 
not merely the nominal independence of our country. 


| The ever fervent er from every true Ame- 





consideration of the principles of Mr. Dallas. [f| "ica" heart will be for the preservation of that inde- 
the modern democrats are satisfied with his votes in| Povdence; ‘‘Esto perpetua.” May it be everlas- 
the senate, Ido not see why we should complain of | “°8- _ | 
them. He was the father of the bill to recharterthe| ,... - 4)... aa 

| “The following is the passage referred to: 


Bank of the U. States which fell by president Jack- | 
son’s veto, He voted for the bill to distribute the pro- | 
ceeds of the sales of the public Jands among the states | 
on all oceasions within my knowledge. And he pro- 
fessed to be so strong a friend to protection and the 


“At Hercune elem ex Italia legionibus longinguas in 
provincias commeatus portabantur nec nunc infecundi- 
tate laboratur; sed Africam potius et Egyptum exerces 
mus, navibusque et casibus vita populi Romani permissa 
est!” Tacitus, Annai cir 43. 
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OSTAcHIPT. After our paper Was ‘prepared ! 
for pres he eastormawall hyooeht ussaecouits: of the} 
arrival oi (oe. steamer Caledénia, at, Boston, of the Ist 
iast., bringisg Liverpool pa ners to the 19h ult. Sire had 
100 passeng rs, left 20 ac Halifax, and brought 10 from 
thence. 

The weather had been favorable to the grain crops, 
and a plentiful harvest was anticipated. 

Trade remained brisk,—money abundant,—revenue 
increasing 

Immense receipts of cottun within the last fortni:ht, 
had accumulated the stock to nearly a million of bales; 
in consequence of which, prices had declined $d. each 
of the two last weeks. 

Parliament had been discussing the slave trade topic. 

The iron trade was lively. Orders received from this 
country to an immense amount. 

O’Conneli’s appeal to parliament had not been decid- 
ed. He expected it to be rejected. Ireland remained 
quiet, but a reply to an inquiry of the commander-in- 
chief of the army, was, that it would not be safe to 
withdraw any of the forces whilst O’Connell remained 
in prison. The “rent” was expected to reach £30,000 
this year. 

De Jvinville’s squadron had reached Morocco, and 
hostile dispositions were nade both on land and water, 
notwithstanding the Emperor was exceedingly submis- 
sive. It is probable the empire is doomed. 

The French have actually mounted a squadron o f 300 
Camels, at Algiers, and are manceuvering them for war 
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Tue weex.— Business. The New York Express says: 
“The trade of the city remains almost at the lowest 
pyint of the summer season, but the advertising co- 
jumns of the leading commercial papers indicate an 
early resumption of business, which, when begun, will 
be carried on with as great activity as ever before known 
in New York.” 


de Grace. 





The approach of packet day, created a small demand | 
forexchange. Bills of the best cotton houses sell at 92. | 
The range is from 9} to 9}. 

‘The New York Republican gays: ‘‘The great feature | 
of the market is the extraordinary accumulation of mo- | 
ney in the hands of banks and individuals. ‘here is pro- 
bably now in Wall street, $2,000,000 which has absu-. 
lutely no employment, and the quautity is continually 
increasing by the operation of trade. The loans made 
by the banks and individuals during winter and spring, 
On cotton and in the discount of bills, are now returning | 
upoa the market in increased quantities. ‘The loans of | 
the banks are returned, and the deposites of individuals | 
will present at the return to be made next week, an | 
amount never belore equalled. 

“Since January, 1843, the loans of the banks have 
been steadily on the increase. From August to Novem.- | 
ber, the sum of discounts did not advance. During the 
past winter, the discounts of the country banks greatly 
increased, giving the means for the payment of city 
debts and the purchase of goods. ‘This operation has 
increased the individual deposites in the city banks, and 
lessened the demand here for discounts, ata time when 
large sums are realized from cotton, and the whole debts | 
of the south to New York are in process of liquidation, | 
preparatory to the commencement of a new season. In 
January, 1842, it will be observed the proportion of de- 
p»sites to discount was about 44 percent. They are 
now, notwithstanding the increase of loans, 60 per cent.; 
and in January, 1842, the banks had of deposites and 
circulation $29,780,736, or 50 per cent. more than their 
eredit means. They had in May last $30,895,195, ex- | 








| 





clusive of government deposites, which were in June 
over $4,000,000, and they have loaned $42,129,817, or 40 | 


per cent. only more than their credit means. ‘This pro- 


portion has gradually been decreasing showing that the | 


banks are in proportion to their msans, in a less expand- 
ed state than ever.” 


Bank 1Tems.—New Banks. The Merchants’ Bank, has 
yust commenced operation, and another new bank is 
about to be started at Buffalo,—both of them based upon 
New York 7 per cent. stock, 

Defalcation. 
Stamford, Conn., is discovered to be minus some $20,- 


000 in his accounts, being about one-third the amount of | 


the capital. His securities are said to be adequate to 
save the bank. 


U. Srares revenve. The receipts at the New York 
eustom house during the month of July, amounted to 
$2,184,418 88; and notwithstanding this heavy drain 
from thh business men, the stock of specie in the vaults 
of the N. York banks is $1,000,000 more that at their 
preceding report. 


Treasury NoTes. The amount outstanding on the 
Ist of August as officially reported $2,169,987 50. 


_ AMERICAN coTToNn Goons, exported from Boston dur- 
ing last week, 200 bales to Sinyrna, 33 to Hayti, 548 to 
S. America—total 781 bales. 


Boston ce TRADE. The exports in June were 4,097 
tons, of which there went to Liverpool 430, Ca'eutta 
556, St. Jago 200, Trinidad 10, New Orleans 2,160, 
Monile 441, Charleston 800, 


of the regular line between Liverpool and Boston, re- 
cently arrived in the Mersey, with a cargo of ice; it is 
intended for Lynn’s Waterloo Hotel, and an ice-house 
has been constructed for its reception. 


|on the morning of the 25th ult. 


| thirty-two pound cannons were proved, twenty-five of 
Edward Hill, cashier of the Bank of 


| 


| of his age. 
The American packet ship Dorchester, forming one | 


Niet 


Bartivore traps. -Arrivals at the pert during the 
month of July 844, 


Ships. Barqiés. Brigs.’ Schrs. 
From foreign ports; ~ 4 q 19 13 
coastwise 5 7 20 92 
Total, O57. ae 39 105 


Whole number 167—of these 151 were American, 7 
British, 6 Bremen, 1-Oldenburg, 1 Swedish, and 1 Sar- 
dinian. 

There also arrived 36 canal boxts from the interior of 
Pennsylvania, and 16 schrs. and 3 sloops from Havre 


THE BOOT AND SHOE TRADE is one of immense impor- 
tance in Massachusetts. In Abington the value of 
these articles manufactured is $1,250,000; in Wevmouth 
$1,045,257; in Quincy $111,881; in Braintree $656,541; 
Randolph $944,715; N. Bridgewater $184,000; East 
Bridgewater $277,800, &c. &c. [N. Bedford Mercury. 


For rrape. The St. Louis papers announce the ar- 
rival of Charles Bent and 25 of his boat's company, from 
Independence, where the whole company had arrived 
with 20 wagons loaded with 700 packs of buffalo robes 
and four packs of beaver furs. ‘They left the fort, on 
the Arkansas river, their place of rendezvous, before 
starting in. on the Sth of last May, and have been ever 
siuice on their way. Their journey has been very much 
protracted by incessant rains and high waters. They 
bring no newsof importance. This is the last of the 
Caravan which was detained at the Hickory Grove, the 
balance having preceded them. ‘ 


Rice crop. Savannah papers of the 25th of Jaly re- 
present the crop as promising a full average crop. Har- 
vesting will commence about the 22d of August. The 
Winvah, S. C. Observer. makes a similar representation 
and thinks harvesting will be on by the 18th inst. 


Hemp crop. A letter from Pettis county, dated 9th 





July, 1344, says: “The wet weather which set in, has | 
not only prevented any shipping, but bas ruined the | 
growing crop. [have heard but one opinion expressed, 


‘ . ee } ! 
that the hemp crop of Missouri is almost a total failure.” 


Topacco. The Virginia Compiler furnishes the fol- 
lowing account of sales of some fine tobacco made in| 
North Carolina, sold by Ludlam, Preston, & Co. The | 
entire crop was sold as fullows: 


No. 1, $26 50; bought by col. Samuel S. Myers. 
No. 2, 23 00; do by James Thomas, jr. | 
No. 3, 18 75; do. by col. Samuel 8. Myers. 
No. 4, 10 00; - do. by col. Samuel S. Myers. 


IMPROVEMENTS—progressing Al Boston a k'amale Or- 
phan Asylum, to cost $40,090 commenced. 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser says—There is 
probably more building going on in the city than ever 
atany one time. Blocks of spacious stores, commodious 
dwellings, large hotels and warehouses meet the eye on 
almost every street. Mos: of our important streets are | 
now being paved, and other local improvements are goe | 
ing on with spirit. 

The Providence Journal states that upwards of two 
hundred howes are going up in tuat city. City expenses | 
for the last fiscal year $35,000. 

It is now one year since ‘Tallahassce was laid in ashes; 
but much has since been done towards restoring the town 
to its former commercial appearance. 





Battooning. M. Marey Monge, of Paris, is about 
to ascertain by experiment whether a balloon made of 
copper, of the two hundreth part of an inch in thick- 
ness, cannot be substituted for the fragile material here- 
tofore used. Great interest is manifested in the progress 
of the enterprise; success would convert a dangerous 
philosophical toy, into something of practical utility. 


Brooxiyy. A fire, by which an entire steam carpet 
factory, and abont twenty-five dwelling houses, with 
much other valuable property was destroyed, took place 
Estimated loss, $100,- 
OUD, 


Cannon. The Pittsburg Chronicle says that at an in- 
spection of cannenin aneighboring state, where forty 


them bursted, and the whole were rejected. At Piits- 
burg they do their work scientifically. 


Copper MINES. A late Havana paper states that two 
copper mines were discovered in June, in the province 
of Guaracabulla, hitherto entirely unknown to any one. 
As far as yet explored they promiee the richest results. 


Dearns, during the last week at New York, 222, of, 
which 93 were under one year of age. 24 were from 
Ireland, 12 other foreigners; 9 were colored persons; 19 
died of consumption. 

At Philadelphia, 133, of which 59 were under one 
yeur of age, 14 were colored persons, 11 died of con- 
sumption. 

At Baltimore, 62, of which 18 were under one year, 
16 were colored, all free, 6 died of consumption. 

At N. Orleans.from the Ist to the 2%h July, 153 
deaths are reported, of which 104 were white adults; 31 
white children, 10 colored adults and 8 coloured chil- 
dren. 


Banister, assistant surgeon U. S. navy, in the 3lst year 


ZACHARIAH Pourson, esq. long known as editor of 
‘Poulson’s Daily Advertiser,” published at Philadelphia, 
has ceased from labor, in the 831 year of his age. 

Fina Lewis, a colored woman, died a few days since 


} 
|tothe proposed depth. 


the 4th congressional! district which stands, 


At Petersburg, Va., on the 12:h inst., Dr. Robert B. | 





Gatvante patetine. You havo, I believe, heard from 
me that the natural philosopher Becquerel hae rratified 
the deademy with an ample aceount of his researches 
and operations for the purpose of depositing or fixing 
metallic oxides on metals by means of @ voltaic current, 
and thus tinging the metals with a thousand different 
hues. Ile contendsthat by tlis process—which he |i- 
berally yieldsto the public—an artist can paint, with the 
voltaic pile, as_ well es with the common pencil. His 
discovery is closely akin to galvanic gilding and galvano.- 
plasty. He produced for the academv beatiful bou- 
quets “in the twinkling of an eye.” On the 4th Bec- 
guerel submitted the results of his undertaking to de- 
termine the laws which govern the electro-chemical de- 
composition ef the bodies subjected to the galvanic cur- 
rent. { Walsh’s letters to Nat Intel. 


Giant. The Medical Journal gives an account of 
Nathan Lampman, who was born at Coxsackie, N. Y., 
and is now sixteen years of age, and stands seven feet 
one half an inch in height! Dr. Smith says, “he is a 
great, tall, awkward, good natured, sixteen years old 
boy, whose chin has never been smoothed by a razor, 
and who bids fair, being still actually growing, to reach 
another foot. In the last year he positively declares that 
he grew nine inches! At present his weight is 198 !bs. 
The body is stilted up by a pair of the longest legs. per- 
haps, on the western continent, whose base is a pair oj 
feet fourteen inches from heel to toe! Nathan isa sight 
worth seeing. Should his life be spared, we may fully 
expect that he will ultimately eclipse all the giants o! 
modern times, for every thing is in his favor, viz: youth, 
health, good habits, and a desire to outgrow all the de- 
scendants of Adain.” 


Granite. The Quincy Granite Railway Company 
quarried one of the Jatgest stones ever moved at Quincy, 
or probably at any other quarry. Average dimension 59 
feet long, 28 feet wide, 24 feet deep, making 25,000 cu- 
hit feet. Weight of the stone 3,181 tons, allowing 11 
feetto the ton. This huge mass was moved on its bed 


| by gunpowder. ‘T'he blast hole was 20 feet deep, and 4} 


inches in diameter. The hole was to have been 25 feet 
deep, but a piece of the drill broke, and prevented going 
Four casks of powder were 
used in the operation. { Boston Transcript. 
Jupician puties. Mr. Recorder Baldwin, of the se- 
cond municipality of New Orleans, has had before him, 
and has adjudicated, in the last eight years, the cases of 


| 25,887 persons—most of them loafers. 


Leap ore of good quality has lately been found within 
a mile of Fort Leavenworth, in the Indian territory. 


Louisiana ELECTION. We have now full returns from 


Moore, (Loc), 2.684 
Bordelon, (W.), 2,493 


Loco majority, 191 

The vacancy in he convention to revise the constitu- 
tion of Louisiana, occasioned by the death of Dr. Combs, 
of East Baton Rouge, has been filled by the election oi 
Mr Waddell, Loco. 

Mormon propuer. John Hardy, president of the Bos- 
ton Branch of the Mormons, in reference tc a successor 
to Jo Smith, informs the editor of the Times that all the 


' speculations on this point are “fudge and nonsense,” and 
says, “Samuel H. Smith, the oldest member of the fam- 


ily now living, end a brother to the murdered prophet, 
will take the office of his brother Hiram as patriarch in 
the church, according to the ancient custom of God's 
people.” : 
The Springfield (Mass.) Gazette, notices a published 
call for a specia] conference of the ‘Latter Day Saints”’ 
to be holden in the Town Hall in Westfield, on the 27th 
and 28th ult., “at which time the twelve apostles may 
be expected to deliver addresses touching the religious 
and political destinies of our country and the world.” 


New .ine.—First trip. The new iron steamer Ash- 
land arrived at New York from Philadelphia, in 37 
hours, running time, with a cargo of 2000 barrels and 
30 passengers. She ran seven miles an hour on a head 
sea, and without canvass. The passage, it is thought, 
will, in due time, be shortened to 24 or 30 hours. 


Tue New Jersey constitution. The vote of the ci- 
tizens of the state on adopting or rejecting the constitu- 
tion framed by the late constitutional convention is to be 
taken on Tuesday the 13:h of August, at the usual places 
for holding elections. 


Ra'zroap irems. The Long Island railroad, being 
completed, was opened for travel on the 27tb_ ult., with 
all due ceremony. About 500 gentlemen made the first 
trip as a trip of pleasure, taking off so many of the Wall 
street gentry, that the board of brokers could not make 
a quorum;—there was a pretty spot of work. How the 
great globe contrived to get round in their absence is the 
wonder. The trip trom New York to Boston by the 
Long Island railroad route, is to occupy 95 hours. 


Sreampoats. There have been built at Cincinnati, 
since the Ist of January last, seventeen steamboats, at a 
total enst of $236,500. ‘The average cost per ton is stat- 
ed at $63 20 cts. per ton, 


Sanirary. Accounts from Vicksburg, are unfavorable. 
Disease was prevailing to a considerable extent. New 
Orleans, we judge from the report oi deaths there, must 
be healthy for this period of the year. Severe bilious 
fever was prevailing at Metamoras on the 12th, and yel- 








at Key West, aged 117 years, 


low fever at Vera Cruz on the 10th July. 
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